


The Musical Glorld 


‘NREGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER:) 








’ 
“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT . 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 


SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance), 





er 
VoL. 65.—No. 38. _ SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1887. Paice { 24 Uosnmped. 


VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES 


~ (For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Voices), 


EMIL BEHNKE 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Prue 1/6 each. Cloth Boards, 3/- each. 














“IT am much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They seem to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility.”— 
FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY, 


“T like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are ager 5: systematic, and ingenious."—JOHN STAINER. 


CHAPPELL’ & CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


BEVINGTON & SONS, 
“& Organ + Builders, & 
ROSE STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 











FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, PARIS, 1855, FIRST-CLASS MEDAL; LONDON, 1862. 
FIRST=CLASS MEDAL, PARIS, 1867, 





Specifications, Designs, and Estimates prepared from 2100 upwards, for 
all descriptions of Church and Chamber Organs; also for Rebuilding, Additions, 
and Repairs. Organs Tuned and kept in Order by Contract in any. Dart of 


the United Kingdom. or 


| Price # List ¢'on * Application. . 
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| ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; ta, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 

Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 


_ _Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 

Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Leh yer. i 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. ’Cello—Pezze. 


C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 





botel List. 


The charge for a space in this column is go|- per year—payable in 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 


LACKPOOL.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 


’ Winter Gardens. 











ONDON.—Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 


Cross. 





i teeey ITY COLLEGE, LONDON. President—The Right Hon. 
The Eart of ABERDEEN. 


SESSION 1887-88. 





The Inaugural Address of the Session will be delivered on Tuesday, September 
27, at eight o'clock, by the Warden (the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. D.), 
to be followed by a distribution of prizes, medals, &c. 

Michaelmas Term commences September 26, when new Students are 
received. : 

Examinations for the Queen Victoria Scholarship, the Pianoforte Accompani- 
ont Prize and the Maybrick Prize for Ballad Singing, will be held in January, 
r > ; 

The full prospectus, regulations of the prizes and scholarships, &c., can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


\ CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 





(1 FORTE PLAYING, 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 
lished 1873.) 

President - = +  « + FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 

Director ee ak OSCAR BERINGER. 


Christmas Term commences October 3. Entrance Day, October 1, from ten 
to five. Fee: Six Guineds. The Academy is for Amateur and Professional 
Students. Two-Pianoforte and One Harmony Lessons weekly. For prospectus 
and all particulars apply to the Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. (The 
Church of England University of Upper Canada.) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC, 

The next Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be held simul- 
taneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1888. Women are admissible 
to these examinations. For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. Kendall, D.C.L., 
Registrar for England, Southsea. 





\ 





O MUSICIANS AND ARTISTS.—Comfortable rooms (Residen- 

tial or otherwise) can be had at a moderate Rent, in a fine new.building, in 

a central position, close to thé Strand. Lighted throughout by electric light and 

fitted with every convenience. Apply at the Collector's Office in the Hall of 63 
and 64, Chancery Lane, W.C, 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY a Male — and Choir Master 
for an English Church in the South of France, to be occupied from 
October 15 to May 15. Apply by letter only, giving qualification, terms, and 
references, which must be unexceptional, to W. R. B., 28, Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, W. 


RAND CONCERT or CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE on 

moderate terms. The effective Instrument now in the Liverpool Exhibition. 

Three Manuals and Pedal. Suitable for large Church or hall. Must be removed 
in a few weeks.—Gray & Davison, 370, Euston Road, N. W. 














ORGAN FOR SALE. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, BY 


R. EDWARD WILKINSON, at Postill’s Organ Factory, Blenheim 
Place, Monkgate, York, on MONDAY, the 26th day of SEPTEMBER, 1887, 
at Two for THREE o’clock in the Afternoon prompt 


A LARGE ORGAN (by R. Postill, York). . s : 


Containing 20 stops, 2 rows of keys, 2} octaves of pedals, 866 pipes, in perfect 
order, pitch-pine case (stained and varnished), with spotted metal speaking pipes 

in front ; height, 16 feet 6 inches ; front 10 feet 3 i ; 
The above is a Splendid Instrument, made of well-seasoned materials, and 
~-re opportunity to those requiring such an instrument for private or 


‘ snection to be made at the Factory, or at 25, Monkgate, 
“tticulars apply to the AUCTIONEER, at his 
Mr. GEORGE CRUMBIE, 


Solicitor, 46, Stonegate, York. 





‘ 





M ANCHESTER.—Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 


OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens. 





~ 





Under the Sanction and A: 
Bart., M.A., Mus. 


of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
.» and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE SIUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
“road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 

Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge’ of form is imparted in simple and 
language. e heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” ; 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.’ 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book dr. earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—“ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
thourrh much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 


existence.” : 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


leasant 
isfactorily 








COUPON. 
“ The Musical World” Competition 


FOR 
The Best Setting of‘Mr. ALEXANDER GRANT'S 
Poem, 


“ Bhrough the Pwilight.” 


oO 


\ 








PRES cis ca sakomaies Fe eT ME RE SOR RE OTTO 
EE i ic ocanat a een i an le: Mat? Sayeoston at oe 
c ith the MS, intended for competition, 
Se the jr wanes “The Musical World” on or 


before October 1, 1887 (see No. 31, Page 597). 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge for eastnce @ space in this column is 
10s. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 315. 6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Applica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MusicaL Wor LD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. i 


Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 











St. Jonn’s Woop, N.W: 





Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
' 66, ErsHam Roap, 
KENSINGTON, W. 





Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
(Prefessor of the Plamefarte, Composer, and Conducter)) 
17, FINSBURY PARK VILLAS, 

GREEN LANEs, N. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W, 
Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 
(Guitar, Concertina, andGigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 
22A, DoRSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 


Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BoswortH Hovuskz, Husspanp’s BosworTu, 
Ruesy. 























Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
clo NoLan & JACKSON. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER Park, 
Futuna, S.W. 





Mrs. WELMAN 
(Concerts), 
3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 


KENSINGTON, W. 





Tenors. 





Mr.» BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout, 
26, OLD Bonp Street, W., 


Or, 270, EuciIn AVENUE, MAIDA VALE W. 





Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera) 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 


6, Cork STREET, W. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IstiNcToN, N. 





Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 
c/o Cart Rosa, Esq., 


17, WESTBOURNE STREET, Hype Park, W. 





Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gotuic LopGE, 


LorpsHIP LANE, S.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 


SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 





Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


60, WESTBOURNE PRK VILLAS, W. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELsIzE Roan, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 


1oA, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Chevalier EDWARD —— 
(Concerts and Oratorio 
clo J. S. Mongar & Co., 


22, OLD BroaD STREET, LONDON. 


Pianotorte, 


Mr.jG. PRADEAU, 
thankies and Recitals), 


1, Stowe Roap, 
SHEPHERD'S Buss, Ww. 


Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22A, DorseT STREET, 
PorTMAN SouARE, W., where may be 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 


Violin. 











——— 











Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET RoaD, 


Pupils visited or received. ANERLEY, S.E. 


Mr, JULES KOOPMAN 
PES (fart nggpete gate germ . 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, Stantey Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, New Bonp STREET, W. 


Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roap, N.W' 


Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 
Is in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 
81, Grosvenor Roap, S.W. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


clo Mr. AuFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, OLD Bonp STREET, W. 




















Mr. W. ESMOND, 


24, UPPER Mount STREET, DuBLin. 








Baritones. 





Mr. FREDERICK KING 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 





Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 





Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 


2, VERE STREET, W. 





Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 





Contraltos. BucKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 


2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 


Private Lessons given. CAMBERWELL, S.E. 


Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 
(Mez. Sop.), 
(Ballads, Oratorio, &c.), 
31, MonmouTH Roap, 
BayswaTErR, Lonpon, W. 








Bury Street, W.C, 





Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the“ London Ballad Singers,’ 
i de Concerts, &°c.), 


30, Lancaster Roap, 


Normne Hut, W. 





Bass. 





Miss LENA ee 


42, NORFOLK Souane, Hype Park, W.: 


Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS 
(Concerts and Comic Opera) 


175, New Bonp STREET, W. 





Miss EDIPH OSBORN 


* Pap Me edhe Walker, 
; 17; Wrsrbodunn Grove, Ww. 
Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, ParK WALK, FutHaM Roap, 
Lonpon, S.W. 








Mr. FRANK. CELLI 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Sr., 


BurR.incTon GarDENs, W. 





Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES 
' (Concerts and Oratorio), 


34 WELBECK STREET, W. 





Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagetnents may 
be sent to her new address, 344, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 

Mr. SAML. K. WHITE, Manager and 
Secretary, Derby Castle, Douglas, Isle of 
Man, requests that all communications from 
Vocalists be addressed as above. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Madame wag NORDICA —— 


Oratorio, and Concert) 
Address wo: 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
roa, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mdile. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and we 
Business Manager, W. B, HEALEy, 
IOA, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
( Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business Biukager, W. B. HEALEY, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W_ 


Mr. JOHN ye rng (Tenor) 
Oratorio and Concert), 
peer ae, Manager, W. B HEALEY, 
10A WARWICK STREET, W 


Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, Ke 
Business Manager, W B, Heauey, 
IOA, Puasions STREET, W. 
Mr. T. L. page tee ri (Bass) 


Business Manager; W. B. 
104, WARWICK S: 
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WESTIN STER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY.  High- Class 
Public Concerts. Examination for Orchestral Membership 1st and 3rd 
Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, THE TowN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


‘TE FRASER QUINTET.—Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and 
Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for Concerts, 
‘* At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.— Address : 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 








Hs GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN has kindly con- 
sented to become the President of the ‘‘ Gustav Ernest Choir,” which, under 
the old name of ‘‘ London Choral. Union,” has been in existence since Dec., 1885. 





PLEASURE, at DRURY LANE.—Augustus Harris, Lessee and 
Manager.—EVERY EVENING at 7.45, ‘‘ Pleasure,” a grand spectacular 
comedy-drama, in six acts, by Paul Merritt and Augustus Harris.—Box-office 
open daily from ten to five. 





RURY LANE.—PLEASURE.—Alma Murray, L. Miska, Jenny 
Dawson, Dairolle, and Fanny Brough ; Harry Nicholls, Edward Sass, Percy 
Lyndal, Victor Stephens, Lionel Kignold, O’Brien, West, and Edward Gardiner. 





RURY LANE, the SAFEST THEATRE in EUROPE.—There 
are 17 exits through main walls of building. —One to Drury Lane, three to 
Catherine Street, seven to Russell Street, six to Vinegar Yard. The theatre is 
always emptied in three minutes, The public are invited to time it tor themselves. 





Travelling Hirrangements for Concert : Tours 


MADE TO ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM AND ONTO THE CONTINENT, 


SWAN & LEACH, Limited, 
3, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 
RAILWAY AGENTS. 


HINTS TO GHURGH OFFICERS & GHORISTERS, 


By JOHN SAMUELS. 
POST 2/3. 








PRICE 2/- PER DOZEN. 


**The distribution among Church Choirs throughout the country of a short tract 
by John Samuels, entitled, ‘ Hints to Church Officers and Choristers,’ would be an 
excelleut mode of remedying certain annoyances connected with the demeanour of 
some choirs, especially as regards the younger members of them during gervice 
time.” —Musical World. . : 





~_—O ee 


PARKER & CO., 6, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 





+ A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. © Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole 
civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease, 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 








Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 


78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Public Speakers and Singers Me 


nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and reo incident to vocal exertion, eff y Clearing and 


Strengthening the Voice. 

“ They seem to act specially on the organs ¢f the voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation.” —MARIE ROZE-MAPLESON. 

Ask for and obtain only ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 
at 1s 14d. a box 





ARGYLL HOUSE. 


WILLIAM EVANS. 


TAILOR, 





To Ladies and Gentlemen of the Musical and 
Theatrical Professions. 





A SPECIAL DESIGNER FOR LADIES’ GARMENTS. 
Private & Professional Costumes. 


SPECIALITE,—Dress Suits and every description of Uniform 
to order, 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


‘Yo, ARGYLL. STREET. 


(2 DOORS FROM HENGLER’S,) 











EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 


These Pens are 
Hsimply perfection 
jjfor those persons 
who write rapidly. 
It is almost in.- 
possible to , make 
them stick in the 
paper, spurt, or 
blot, and they do 
snot require dip- 

\ ee nearly so of- 






ten as other Pens 


Price 1s. per Box, or 3s, per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. , 
WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 





ON ETE 
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ce MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at MerrypDeEw’s Library, 
: Boulogne-sur-Mer. 











Notice To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 @clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. Matuett, ALLEN & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 


London, W. Telephone No.3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” | 


London, 


NoTICcE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Zhe Subscription to THE Musica, WorLD | 
| H, Henry ; and don’t forget to put the w before the “ right.” 


is now reduced to 17s. Od. per annum (payable in advance ). 


All business communications to be addressed to the Manager of 


Tue Musica Wor-p. 


All communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to be 
addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return rejected 
MSS. unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 


The Musical orld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 887. 














THE MANAGER AND THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 
A SCENE, OF REAL LIFE, 





Dramatis Persone. 


THE MANAGER, | HENRY ARKWRIGHT, 
His CLERK. (a British Workman). 
A VOICE FROM ABOVE, ° 





ScENE.—The Manager's Office... Manager seated at his desk, 
smoking a cigar. Clerk busily writing. A viclent knock 
1s heard at the door. 


| 
MANAGER.—Who in the world can this be? I had given | 


strict orders that no one was to be admitted Here. 
CLERK.—I don’t know, sir. 


Enter ARKWRIGHT. 


A.—There was no one in the outer office, sir, so I have | 


taken the liberty — 

MANAGER (aside).—Where in the world can that con- 
founded Huggins have gone to? (Zo ARKWRIGHT, very 
politely.) What can I do for you, my good man? 

A.—Well, sir, if it’s not inconvenient, I should like you to 
settle this little bill of mine. I have written several times, but 
can’t get no answer from noone. 

MANAGER (in great astonishment )—Why,—has not your 
bill been settled? (To clerk in a stern voice). Why has not 
Mr. Arkwright’s bill been settled ? 

CLERK.—I don’t know, sir. 

MANAGER.— What is the amount ? 

A.—4£147 14s. 3d.—416 4s. to coloured lamps for Jubilee 
illumination, £18 for stage ditto in Act II., Scene I of — 

MANAGER.—All right, my good man. I must speak about 
this at once to-my secretary, (Speaks through tube in a loud 
angry voice.) Why has not Mr. Arkwright’s bill been settled ? 

VOICE FROM ABOVE (in a husky stage whisper).—Pas 
d'argent dans le tiroir. 

A.—What does he say? 











MANAGER.— He says, “ Let that ere gent step up here.” 
Will you kindly go upstairs. You will find your cheque 
ready made out. (Arkwright abeut to go.) Stop, what is 
your initial ? 

A.—Henry, sir. 

MANAGER. —And do you spell your name with a w? 

A.—Yes sir, and with a “ hache.” 

MANAGER (through the tube)—Mr. Arkwright’s initial is 


VOICE FROM ABOVE.—/e m’en fiche pas mail du double-v. 

A.—What does he say ? 

MANAGER.—He says you can fetch it yourself. (Exit 
Arkwright through one door and manager through the other. 
Great disturbance heard above. Re-enter Arkwright, in a state 
of great excitement), 

A.—I can’t make that French fellow upstairs understand, 
but it’s quite clear he hasn’t a cheque or a sovereign in the 
till, (Observing the absence of manager, to clerk).—Why, what's 
become of your master? 

CLERK.—I don’t know, sir. 

A.—He was here this moment ; has he gone out ? 

CLERK.—Yes ; he’s gone out. 

A.—And when will he be back ? 

CLERK.—I don’t know, sir, (A. violently assaults clerk, 
Quick curtain,) 











MR. F, Il. COWEN, 





FREDERIC HYMEN COWEN, the composer of Ruth, and the 
musical hero of the hour, was born at Kingston, Jamaica, Jan. 29, 
1852, and showed, like most musicians, his love of and aptitude 
for the art at a very early age. When four years old his 
parents brought him to England, to place him under Sir 
Julius Benedict and Sir John Goss, and superintended by 
them he continued his studies until 1865. We are informed 
that at this time he also received the advice of Mr. Henry 
Russell, the composer of “Cheer, boys, cheer,” and other 
widely-popular songs, who is still amongst us at an advanced 
age, but in full possession of his keen artistic perception and 
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marvellous memory. About this time Frederic Cowen 
made more or less serious attempts at composition, and his 
Opus 1, entitled “The Minna Waltz,” was published as early as 
1858. Two years later he composed and published an operetta 
in two acts, entitled Garibaldi; or, the Rival Patriots, per- 
formed in private with the composer as accompanist at the 
harmonium. A pianoforte trio produced at a matinée given by 
Mr. Ella, also belongs to this period of childhood. In 1865 
the young composer went to Leipsic to study under Moscheles, 
Hauptmann, and Reinecke; and after a short sojourn at 
Berlin, he returned to this country. According to a bio- 
graphical sketch, the facts of which were probably inspired by 
the composer himself, and which was published in Musical 
Opinion, he wrote between the years 1867 and 1870:a quartet 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello, an overture for full 
orchestra. (which was performed at one of the late Alfred 


‘Mellon’s concerts), a fantasie sonata, a trio, a. concerto for 


pianoforte, and a symphony in C minor, which latter was 
played at the composer’s own concert at the Crystal 
Palace, and subsequently at the Philharmonic Concerts 
at Liverpool, on each occasion meeting with deserved 
applause and creating an impression. of great confidence in 
the young composer. In 1870 his first cantata, Zhe Rose 
Maiden, was produced at: St. James’s Hall, and in the fol- 
lowing year Mr. Cowen was commissioned to write incidental 
music to Schiller’s “ Maid of Orleans,” for Mr. Kuhe’s con- 
cert at Brighton; in 1872 contributed a “ Festival Over- 
ture” to the Norwich Festival. In October of the same 
year his second Symphony in F was performed by the 
‘Liverpool Philharmonic Society, and four years afterwards he 
made his dééut at the Birmingham Festival as composer of_ 
another cantata, The Corsair, the libretto founded on Byron’s 
poem of that name. His reputation by this time being firmly 
established, Mr. Rosa entrusted him with the setting of a 
libretto adapted for musical purposes from Lord Lytton's 
“ Pauline,” by Henry Hersee, and this work was produced 
in November, 1876, at the Lyceum Theatre. It was favour- 
ably received, but has not been able to keep the stage. 

His first attempt at oratorio was The Deluge, also written for 
Brighton. In 1880 Mr. Cowen was for a short time conductor of 
the Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden,and later in the same 
year gave a series of orchestral concerts, at which his Suite de 
Piéces, the Language of Flowers, and his third symphony, the 
“ Scandinavian,” were produced. In 1881 he wrote for the 
Philharmonic Society a Sinfonietta, and for the Norwich 
Festival a sacred cantata, St. Ursula. The “ Scandinavian” 
symphony was followed by the “ Welsh,” also produced by the 
Philharmonic Society, and another cantata, Sleeping Beauty, 
was given at Birmingham in 1885. In the summer of the 
present year Herr Richter, who had given the “Scandi- 
navian”” at Vienna, thus launching that work on a successful 
tour through the concert-rooms of Europe and America, 
produced another symphony, No. 5, in F, in our opinion its 
composer's finest work of that class. His most important 
sacred work was produced as lately as last week. 

The bare facts, thus briefly related, give an idea of the 
industry of the composer, and, indeed, constitute an astonish- 
ing amount of things already achieved in one so young. The 
musicianly skill and the genuine impulse shown in many of 
these works, the grace of melody, the beautiful effects of 
instrumentation, and, most of all, the advance which almost 
each! imp t effort shows upon its predecessor, give pro- 
mise of still higher achievements in the future. We have 
already remarked that Mr. Cowen’s fifth Symphony in F is, in 
our opinion, his best, and therefore even better than his 
charming “Scandinavian ”—the most successful work in that 
important form of art ever produced by an English composer 
—and his “Welsh.” Inthe same sense, a ing to the well- 
known proverb, Sieeping Beauty was the enemy 
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The Corsair, 





and Ruth that of St. Ursula. The better was, in every one of 
these cases, the enemy df something very good ; as to that, all 
competent judges agreed. We have not yet mentioned one 
important side of Mr. Cowen’s talent, that of wedding the 
lyrics of the poets to charming music. In this branch the 
composer has shown himself most prolific, the number of his 
published songs amounting to no less than 150. That these 
are of unequal value, that in many of them the composer has 
considerably stooped to conquer, it would be vain to deny. 
The public, according to Wilkes, is a goose ; and every wise 
man, while picking a feather out of it, has to pacify anserine 
susceptibilities. But it may be said, on the other hand, that 
where Mr. Cowen is genuinely inspired by his subject, he 
forgets popularity, and shows himself an artist endowed with 
genuine lyrical power. Some of his settings of Rossetti’s 
words, and, most of all, that of Moore’s, “ There is dew for the 
flow’ret,” are gems of their kind. 


. 





DA PONTE IN NEW YORK. 


THE following sketch of the American career of Da Ponte, the 
author of the libretto of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, has appeared ‘in 
the New York Tribune, over the initials “H.E. K.,” standing no 
doubt for the name of Mr. Krehbiel, the accomplished musical 
critic of that journal. The life of a man whois inseparably con- 
nected with one of the masterpieces of music, and who lived 
for a time prosperous and famous in the Old World to die 


- lonely and almost destitute in the New, is, as the sub-title of the 


sketch remarks, “a chapter of local history of more than local 
interest,” and we are glad to present it to our readers :— 


AMERICAN LIFE OF MOZART’S POET. 
AN UNNAMED GENIUS RESTING IN AN UNMARKED GRAVE. 








CHEQUERED CAREER OF THE POET OF “ DON GIOVANNI.”—A CHAPTER 
OF LOCAL HISTORY OF MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST. 


In all the chief cities of Europe preparations are making for the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first performance of Mozart’s opera, Don 
Giovanni, which took place in Prague on October 29, 1787. ~The 
majority of the festive representations will be given on October 29 of 
this year, but in Salzburg, the birthplace of Mozart, the anniversary per- 
formances have alreacly taken place. They were under the management 
of the directors of the Mozarteum, who were anxious to enlist the co- 
operation of the most distinguished singers in Germany besides Hans 
Richter, the eminent conductor, and as this would have impossible 
in the regular seasons of the various municipal and Court theatres an 
earlier date was chosen. At the commemoration by the’Grand Opera of 
Paris the original manuscript score of the opera, which is owned by 
Madame Viardot Garcia (daughter of the first representative of Don Gio- 
vanni in the United States), will be exhibited to the public in the foyer of 
the opera-house. In Dresden the Tonkiinstler-Verein, hearing that Luigi 
Bassi, who “ created ” the ré/e of the dissolute Don at the first representa- 
tion, lay buried in a Dresden cemetery, caused the singer’s long-neglected 
gtave to be restored anda marble cross bearing a suitable inscription 
to be placed over it. : i 1 

Thus has a simple singer been honoured, while the resting-place of the 
colossal genius who created the music and the gifted andingenious poet who _ 
provided him with the poetry to which he might wed that music, must re- 
main without a distinguishing mark. Mozart’s dust lies in a pauper’s grave 
in Vienna, but where no one knows. grave was never marked ; the . 
a in which it was made was one that was dug up every ten years and 

lied anew. A storm drove back the friends who started out to attend 
the burial, and no one saw the body lowered except the sexton and his 
assistants.. A noble friend who undertaken the care of the funeral 
because of the illness of Mozart's widow, and who had expended eleven 
florins and thirty-six kreutzer on it (say t five dollars), did not enquire 
where the body had been put, and when the widow visited the churchyard 
after her recovery, the grave-diggers had been changed and no one knew 
where the remains of the great musician lay. 

That was in December, 1791, in Vienna. Almost half a century later 
Lorenzo Da Ponte, the Italian poet, who had been Mozart’s friend and 
collaborator with him in three operas, “Le Nozze di Figaro,” “Don 
Giovanni,” and “Cosi fan tutte,” died in New York. He had lived in 
the New World a full generation, more than one-third of a marvellously 
chequered life, a term of which embraced the birth and death of Mozart, - 
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Beethoven, Schubert, Byron, Scott, and Napoleon Bonaparte, and the 
entire creative career of Haydn ; he had been improvisatore, professor of 
rhetoric, and politician in his native land ; poet to the Imperial Theatre 
and Latin secretary to the Emperor in Austria ; Italian teacher, operatic 
poet, 4t#érateur and bookseller in England ; tradesman, teacher, opera 
manager, bookseller in America. He had enjoyed the friendship of 
some of the great ones of the Old World, and some of the noble ones of 
the New, and in New York he came nearer to finding a home than any 
where in Europe. He died within the recollection of many persons yet 
alive, and men whose names shine brightly in local annals followed him 
to his grave; yet the exact location of that grave is unknown. A few 
days ago the writer made a laborious search for it. All available records 
pointed to the old Roman Catholic cemetery in Eleventh Street, between 
Avenue A and First Avenue, as the grave-yard that had received the 
body of the distinguished nonagenarian just forty-nine years before. The 
ee is overgrown with rank grass and weeds. There are no paths. 

hose who wish to read the inscriptions on the headstones must stumble 
along ‘as best they can, now over irregular hillocks, now into deep de- 
Sr ercayas half filled with old boots, rusty tin cans, and other refuse. 

any of the inscriptions have been obliterated by the action of the 
elements, some of the stones lie prone upon the ground (the bones which 
once they guarded having been removed, as the bright-eyed, fresh-faced, 
silver-haired old wife of the decrepit keeper explains), and in one place 
a large ailantus tree in growing has taken up a stone halfway into itself. 
For hours the writer crossed and recrossed the decaying cemetery, scru- 
tinising carefully every inscription; but in vain. No headstone was 
found bearing the name of Da Ponte, and there are no records to identify 
the spot where on August 20, 1838, his grave was dug. “It was before 
we began to survey our cemeteries,” said the obliging clerk in the office 
of Calvary Cemetery, alongside the old Cathedral in Mulberry Street. It 
was from this Cathedral that the old poet was buried. 

The life of Lorenzo Da Ponte has not often been told; it has never 
been all told, and the narratives which have found their way into print 
are full of inaccuracies, In Ulibischeffs beok on Mozart his death is 
said to have occurred in December, 1838, instead of August, and when 
the municipality of his native town about twenty years ago wanted to 
erect a monument to him, it was found necessary to apply to New York 
to learn the date of his death. If at that time an answer was returned 
by the municipality of New York and the official records were consulted 
for the information, the chances are that an incorrect date was sent to 
Ceneda, for the records of the Health Department assert that Lorenzo 
Daponte (thus the name is written) died on August 21, 1838, which was 
four days after the true date and one day after his burial. The books are 
—_ contradictory as to the date of his arrival in America and many 

er incidents in his career. Many of these contradictions are doubtless 
due,to the want of definiteness which characterises the Italian autobio- 


graphy which Da Ponte published in this city sixty odd years ago. In: 


this work, which has been translated into German and French but not 
into English, Da Ponte is garrulous enough about many insignificant 
things, but silent about many others of vastly more importance, and his 
biographers in the handbooks on music and literature have pretty 

enerally evinced an unwillingness to be guided in all things by Da 

onte’s own utterances, An enquiry which has occupied several weeks 
has discovered many interesting things touching the American career of 
Da Ponte, some having almost a serio-comic aspect. Some of these are 
to be brought out in this article, to preface which it may be necessary to 
sketch hurriedly the European life of the poet. 

Lorenzo Da Ponte was an assumed name. The real name of him who 
made it celebrated is unknown. He was the son of a Hebrew leather 
dealer ,in Ceneda, a small town in the Venetian Republic. Until his 
fourteenth he was brought up a Jew, but having attracted the atten- 
tion of the Roman Catholic bishop of Ceneda, Lorenzo Da Ponte, through 
his precocious talents, the latter gave him an education’ and his name. 
After five years of study he went to Venice, when amorous escapades 
coinpelled him to flee to Treviso. There he became professor of rhetoric, 
and candidate for office, lampooned his opponent in a sonnet, and was 
ordered to leave the Republic of Venice. He went to Dresden, then to 
Vienna, where Salieri aided him, and he received from Joseph II. the 
position of Poet to the Imperial Theatre and Latin Secretary. There, 
too, he fell in with Mozart, who asked him to throw Beaumarchais’s 
comedy, “Le M e de Figaro,” into an opera. The collaboration was 
the first happy one that Mozart had had, and the opera was a tremendous 


_ success, especially in Prague. Mozart promised to write another opera 


for the people who understood him so well, and this time Da Ponte sug- 
gested Don Giovanni. To Da Ponte belongs the credit of having 
su the story and written the book of this masterpiece, whose 
chances of immortality are surely as great as those of any other product 
of the human intellect. Da Ponte won the ill-will of Leopold, and when 
jhe II. died he had to leave Vienna.. Meanwhile he married an 

zlishwoman at Trieste, whither he went to seek a reconciliation with 
Leopold. Armed with a letter to Marie Antoinette, who had admired 


some of his works, he started for Paris ; but when he got to Spires, “it 


was in the hands of the French, and Antoinette was a prisoner in the 
Temple.” He changed his plans, and went to London, where a year later 





he became poet to the.Italian Opera, and aided Taylor in the manage- 
ment. He also started a bookstore, and went into the printing business. 
The latter venture, and his endorsement of Taylor's bills, involved him 
financially, and fleeing from the officers of the law, he came to America. 

It is at this point that the investigations just concluded began, and 
their first result is to establish the date of Da Ponte’s arrival in America. 
Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians” says that he sailed from 
England: March 5, 1803; H. T. Tuckerman wrote in an article in Putman's 
Mugazine that he arrived at Philadelphia on June 4, 1802 ; F. L. Ritter 
lands him in May, 1803. All agree that his financial troubles drove him 
from England. Now for the new evidence. In the library of the New 
York Historical Society there is a copy of a pamphlet which hitherto has 
remained unmentioned by all who have written on Da Ponte so far as can 
be learned. It was his first public utterance in America, and was evidently 
designed as a first of a series of publications to be circulated among his 
Italian scholars in this city. It is in Italian with an English translation, 
and the copy in question was uncut until it fell into the writer’s hands 
through the courtesy of the librarian, Jacob B. Moore. Here is the title 
in English ; 

“Compendium of the Life of Lorenzo Da Ponte, written by Himself, 
to which is added the first Literary Conversazione held at his house in 
New York on the roth day of March, 1807, consisting of several Italian 
compositions in verse and prose, translated into English by his scholars, 
New York, printed by I. Riley & Co., 1807.” 

Da Ponte’s motive for printing this pamphlet is told in the brief pre- 
fatory address “To the Reader,” as follows: 

“Tt is now a long while since I promised to my friends the story of my 
life. I wilh shortly fulfil my promise. Certain reasons, however, have in- 
duced me to publish, for the present, these few hints. If they ever reach 
England I hope those persons may read them who are unjustly taking ad- 
vantage of my absence to deprive me even of that little which has escaped 
the hands of fraud ; and which I entrusted before my departure to apparent 
honesty. I wish to conceal their names under the veil of charity if I can 
no longer under that of friendship ; andj if they be willing, it is not too 


late.” 
(To be continued. ) 





Reviews, 


INSTRUMENTAL, 


Mr. Joseph Williams sends six pianoforte solos by Benjamin Godard 
which. are sure to gladden amateurs in search of pieces for that in- 
strument possessing as they do charm of originality, and affording 
opportunity for effective performance without any very formidable 
executive difficulties. This “Suite de Danses ”—comprising Menuet, 
Rigodon, Gigue, Mazurk, Polka, and Valse, is not to be confounded 
with the mass of pieces with similar titles which have been and still 
continue to be poured into the market. Essentially French as to 
style, and bearing marks in some cases of the influence of Gounod, 
every number possesses some characteristic feature, and evidences 
the work of a master hand ; the Polka and Valse being to our mind, 
especially winsome. 

We also receive the “‘ Woycke Pianoforte Album ” (E. Ascherberg 
& Co.), in which are collected ten works by a composer whose merits 

ave not perhaps received, in this country, the attention they deserve. 

‘hose who are not acquainted with them, may well be recommended 
to avail themselves of this opportunity of remedying the deficiency. 

he three Sonatas, entitled respectively “ Dramatique,” “ Roman- 
tique,” and “ Poétique” may be unhesitatingly pronounced fine 
compositions, full of character and imagination ; requiring, however, 
technical power and musical sympathy on the part of the performer. 
In addition to these the volume contains several graceful shorter 
pieces, Nocturne, Legende, Barcarolle, &c., besides transcriptions in 
the form of left-hand Etudes, a “Jacobite air” and Schubert’s 
“Forelle,” and a Fugue in 4 parts. 

Pianists who are in search of a Sonata in which the phraseology of 
the older classics is clearly reproduced, will find exactly what they | 
want in “Sonata in G minor, No. 5,” by St. Vincent Jervis (Joseph 
Williams), a musicianly work which will, however, be probably pro- 
nounced by some to be rather out of date.’ “Falling Leaves” is a 
pretty waltz by George Hughes (Weekes & Co.). 

“Sept Pi mélodiques,” for violin, tenor, or violoncello, by 
Seb. Lee (Schott & Co.), originally written as studies for violoncello 
alone, have gained much in usefulness and interest by a pianoforte. 
accompaniment that has been added to them by Mr. J. B. Krall, 
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Flowing and agreeable as are the studies in themselves, their per- 
formance on a single unsupported stringed instrument would be 
likely, as in the case of all compositions of the sort, to prove more 
edifying to the player than to the listener. In their present form, on 
the other hand, besides their technica] uses, they make an excellent 
collection of really melodious well-written pieces to which amateurs 
of the three instruments in question will do well to give their attention. 
Mr. Krall has executed his-share of the work in a manner betokening 
good taste and sound musicianship; and without overloading 
the pianoforte accompaniment has succeeded in investing it with a 
musical interest of its own. We also receive a graceful “Cavatina” 
for violin and piano, by F. Gilbert Webb (London Music Publishing 
Co.), and No. 8 of E. Davidson’s capital Operatic Fantasias for the 
same instruments, consisting of an effective arrangement of themes 
from Les Huguenots. 


The “Wild West” Waltz, by Bessie K. Cobbold (Joseph- 


Williams), is written brightly and flowingly, but with no attempt at 
local colouring, beyond the marcato and fortissimo of the last page, 
where the tune appears in the bass. Though not a model of the 
highest form of music it is thoroughly fitted to the subject it illus- 
trates, and, with its portrait of Colonet Cody, may serve as an 
appropriate souvenir to the thousands of people who were impressed 
by the terrors and the picturesqueness of the “ Wild West.” 


VOCAL, 


A few months ago we had occasion to notice favourably a little 
collection of ‘‘ Songs for Children,” by Florian Pascal, and the same 
composer has now proved his capability in a totally different field in 
“Six Sacred Songs” (Joseph Williams), consisting of settings of verses 
by Herrick, Chatterton, and Pope, and by more recent authors. He 
has also shown what the composers of certain religious-sentimental 
songs now in vogue either cannot see, or unaccountably forget—that 
it is quite possible to be modern, and to preserve at the same time an 
appropriate devotional spirit. While each of the six numbers before 
us possesses some claim to the consideration of vocalists of culture, 
“On Heaven” (words by Herrick), “The Golden City,” and ‘The 
Hour of Prayer” strike us as specially admirable. ‘“ Alas! so long,” 
by Mary Augusta Salmond (Metzler & Co.), words by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, is written with considerable musical feeling, and possesses 
besides a graceful melody which ought to obtain for it popularity. 
“Upon the Quay,” by Stanley Larkcom (City Music Store and Pub- 
lishing Company), also deserves mention as a well-written and effective 
song for tenor, rather above the usual drawing-room type. ‘The 
Christian Pilgrims,” a cantata for the use of Sunday Schools, by C. 
E. Kettle (Sunday School Union), has some simple taking melodies, 
and in other respects is above the average of such productions. 
“ Winter,” a service of song, compiled by A. J. Foxwell (J. Curwen 
and Sons), is also well adapted for Sunday School purposes. 





Occasional Wotes. 


THE Daily News writes:—The death at the ripe old age 
of 83 of the Abbé F. Raillard, will recall to recollection the 
strenuous efforts made some forty years or more agc to 
restore to the service music of the church something like the 
Gregorian chaunt, as devised by St. Gregory the Great well 
nigh thirteen centuries ago. The Abbé Raillard was one of 
the earliest and certainly one of the most learned and enthu- 
siastic supporters of the movement. Born in 1804 of a long 
line of amateur musicians, Raillard, after the strict training 
which its faith enjoins, joined the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion, By 1830 the young man had not only advanced to 
a high position in his order, but he had become renowned 
throughout France for his scientific attainments and his 
knowledge of astronomy, physics, and music. When the 
Ecclesiastical Commission drew up the new edition of the 
“ Graduale Romanum ” and of the “Antiphonarium,” the Abbé 
Raillard entered thoroughly into the task, From the manu- 











scripts of the eleventh century to which he had access, he 
drew up a full explanation of the ancient signs used in mu- 
sical notation “to assist in the complete restoration of the 
Gregorian chaunt, with tables of comparison and a collection 
of ancient religious tunes.” This book was never printed, but 
a few copies were lithographed, and it is now very rare and 
valuable. The Abbé subsequently published several books 
on the subject, the last being a “History of the Restoration 
of the Gregorian Chaunt,” issued in 1862. The movement 
has now spread from the Catholic tothe Protestant Church, as 
the annual Gregorian festivals held in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
will amply bear witness, 


The results of the late Worcester Festival are upon the 
whole satisfactory. We give the financial details lower down, 
from which it appears that a substantial benefit will accrue to 
the clerical charity. The aggregate number of attendances 
compared with 1884 shows a falling off of 155, in spite of 
the large audiences drawn by Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden 
Legend and Cowen’s Ruth, the novelty in this case appearing 
to have been more attractive than such established favourites 
as The Messiah, Elijah, and The Redemption, which is in 
itself a significant fact. 


The general improvement in the choral singing has béen 
acknowledged by most of the critics, In some instances the 
Three Choirs, not to forget the Leeds contingent, required 
only a better leader to do uniformly excellent work. With 
this remark we touch upon the most important question con- 
nected with the future of the Three Choir meetings. That 
the local organist should ¢z-officio and regardless of his 
qualifications for that post be the festival conductor is an 
anomaly for which many remedies have been suggested, We 
are informed, for example, that at a recent committee 
meeting’ it was proposed that an honorary organist should be 
appointed with a special salary for the sole purpose of 
relieving the acting organist of the responsibility connected 
with these important gatherings. But such a proposal would 
involve a distinction without a difference. The honorary 
organist would remain an outsider, and to the appointment 
of an outsider, Deans and Chapters object. They say, and 
say not unjustly, that music played in a cathedral should as 
far as possible be. under the superintendence of someone con- 
nected with that cathedral; and we greatly doubt whether 
any distinguished musician would be found willing to play 
the part of an unwelcome intruder. Much better would it be 
if the fee expected by that musician were turned into a kind 
of travelling scholarship for the acting organist, who might 
spend a certain,part of the year in London or abroad, to gain 
by a careful attendance of model performances that valuable 
experience which at home he has no opportunity of acquiring. 


The subjoined figures show the relative support given to 
the Worcester Festival concluded last week, and that of 1884. 
The collections were, in 1887—-Sunday, £87 14s.; Tuesday, 
£276 11s, 2d. ; Wednesday morning, yr IIs. 2d.; Wednese 
day evening, 445 11s. 4d.; Thursday, £251 19s. 3d. ; Friday, 
4125 13s. 8d. In 1884 they were—Sunday, £83 14s. 3d. ; 
Tuesday, 4395 3s. 7d.; Wednesday morning, £119 18s. ; 
Wednesday evening, £69 os. 5d. ; Thursday tito 18s, 6d. ; 
Friday, £186 12s., the balance-in favour of 1884 being nearly 
4100. On the other hand the difference between the attend- 
ances at the cathedral and concerts is only 270 (according to 





other accounts 155) 1884, the numbers being 13,442 in 1887, 
and 13,712 in 1884, | ‘ 
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The Organ World. 


MENDELSSOHN AS AN ORGAN-PLAYER. 
IV. 


On August 24, 1837, Mendelssohn crossed over to England 
again. During his brief stay in London on his way to Birm- 
ingham, he again played at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and he was 
also heard at Christ Church, Newgate Street. As giving the 
account of one present and as a record of a notable exhibition 
of organ-playing, the account given in The Musical World of 
September 15, 1837, will now be quoted. This article was 
written by Dr. Gauntlett, himself an organ-player of large 
attainments and skill :— 


“During the past week Mendelssohn has twice touched the organ, on 
Sunday afternoon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and on Tuesday morning at 
Christ Church, Newgate Street. On both occasions the large auditories 
who assembled to listen to his efforts testified how high they held in esti- 
mation the composer of the’oratorio of St. Paw/. The first ten minutes is 
a trying situation for the popular organist, closely pressed on all sides, as 
he generally is, surrounded by awe not less excited than himself by 
the promise of no ordinary inte lectual gratification, and often by friends 
whose good opinions he is well assured he has had unreservedly sur- 
rendered to him. Genius, however mighty, is ever modest, and even the 
mind of a Mendelssohn does not instantaneously escape frum the scene, 
hence his opening movements are distinguished for seriousness and 
solemnity ; the perfect purity of his harmonies, the natural manner in 
which they follow each other, the rigid exclusion of every note not exclu- 
sively belonging to them, and their perfect unity one with the other, how- 
ever, proclaim the refined and accomplished scholar, with whom 
art has become a second nature; and as his thoughts thicken and 
the spirit retires to commune with itself, the themes break forth one 
by one, and a warmth and energy, a freedom and fluency diffuse a 
life, and spread a charm over his performance, that at once rivet the un- 
divided attentions of his auditors. Such was his first voluntary at St. 
Paul’s, but his performance was interrupted ere he could give those 
memorable instances of his extraordinary abilities by a ridiculous accident. 
He had played extemporaneously for some time, and had commenced the 
noble fugue in A minor, by Sebastian Bach, when the gentlemen who 
walk about in bombazeen gowns and plated sticks became annoyed at the 
want of respect displayed by the audience to their energetic injunctions. 

“¢ Service is over,’ had been universally announced, followed by the 
command, ‘you must go out, sir’ The party addressed moved away, but 
the crowd got no less—the star of Sebastian Bach was in the ascendant. 

“The vergers at St. Paul’s are not without guile, and they possessed. 
sufficient knowledge of organ performance to know that the bellows- 
blower was not the least important personage engaged in that interesting 
ceremony. Their blandishments conquered, and just as Mendelssohn had 
executed a storm of pedal passages with transcendent skill and energy, 
the blower was seduced from his post, and a further supply of wind for- 
bidden, and the composer was left to exhibit the glorious ideas of Bach in 
all the dignity of dumb action. The entreaties of friends, the reproofs of 
minor canon, the outraged dignity of the organists were of no avail, the 
vergers conquered, and all retired in dismay and disappointment. We 
had never previously heard Bach executed with such fire and energy— 
never witnessed a composition listened to with greater interest and grati- 
fication, and consoling ourselves with the hope that on Tuesday all might 
reunite in a place where vergers are not, and under more fortunate 
auspices, we were hurried out of the Cathedral. 

‘Our hope was realised, and a scene of more unmingled delight we 
never icipated in. Many who were present on the Tuesday morning 
at Christchurch were probably attracted there more by the desire to see 
the lion of the town than from an earnest attachment to classical music ; 
but all were charmed into the most unbroken silence, and at the conclu- 
sion only a sense of the sacred character of the building prevented an 
outburst of the most genuine applause. Mendelssohn performed six 

extempore fantasias, and the pedal fugue he was not allowed to finish at 
St. Paul’s. Those who know the wide range of passages for the pedals 
with which this fugue abounds may conceive how perfectly cool and 
collected must have been the organist, who could on a sudden emergency 
trans them to suit the scale of an ordinary English pedal-board. 

“ His mind has become so assimilated to Bach’s compositions that at 
one point in the prelude, either by accident or design, he amplified and 
extended the idea of the author in a manner so in keeping and natural, 
that those unacquainted with its details could not by any epee d have 
discovered the departure from the'text. His execution of Bach’s music is 
transcendently great, and be easy, that we presume he has every feature 

is author engraven in his memory, : 
reds 8 touch ae even and firm, so delicate and volant, that no diffi- 
culties, however appalling, either impede or disturb his equanimity. 


“His extempore playing is very diversified, the soft movements full 
of tenderness and expression, exquisitely beautiful and impassioned, and 
yet so regular and methodical, that they appear the productions of long 
thought and meditation, from the lovely and continued streams of melody 
which so uninterruptedly glide onwards in one calm and peaceful flow. In 
his loud preludes there is an endless variety of new ideas totally different 
from those usually in vogue ; and the pedal passages so novel and in- 
dependent, so solemn and impressive, so grand and dignified, as to take 
his auditor quite by surprise. 

“ His last performance, on a subject given him at the moment, was 
the most extraordinary of his efforts. The theme was followed with an 
intenseness and ardour surpassing belief, but in the eagerness of pursuit 
was never deprived of its dignity or importance. There were no wild 
eccentricities, no excursive digressions, no ineffective displays of erudition ; 
it was as if whilst anxiously untwisting the subtleties of counterpoint— 

“*Something within would still be shadowing out 
All possibilities ; with thoughts unsought 
His mind held dalliance, to which his hand 
Gave substance and reality.’ 

“The enthusiasm, the fire and energy, with which the whole was 
carried on was perfectly marvellous ; he sat at the keys as one inspired 
casting forth one gorgeous jewel after the other, sparkling in all the 
radiance of light—throwing out a succession of bright passages, any one 
of which would have made the reputation of an ordinary performer. His 
invention never failed him for a moment ; there was no return to any 
phrases or expressions used at an earlier part of his performance, and his 
genius appeared less unwearied and more boundless than during the first 
half-hour. Mr. Samuel Wesley, the father of English organists, was pre- 
sent and remained not the least gratified auditor, and expressed his 
delight in terms of unmeasured approbation. At the expressed desire of 
M. Mendelssohn, who wished that he could hereafter say that he had 
heard Wesley play, the veteran took his seat at the instrument and ex- 
temporised with a purity and originality of thought for which he has 
made his name ever illustrious. The touch of the instrument, however, 
requires a strong and vigorous finger, and Mrs Wesley, who is at present 
an invalid, was unable to satisfy himself, although he could gratify those 
around him.” 

Deducting something for the justifiable enthusiasm of a 
listener, this account reveals what may be termed the extra- 
ordinary discretion of Mendelssohn as an organ-player ; and 
this is all the more remarkable remembering the almost 
feverish fire of his genius. 

It was upon the last occasion, at Christ Church, that the 
great veteran of English organ-playing, and the man who had 
done so much to make Bach’s music known in England, 
Samuel Wesley, made his last appearance as a musician, at 
the age of seventy-one. He died in a month after this memor- 
able occasion. Sir George Grove, in his able article—a 
valuable book in itself—on Mendelssohn, in the “ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,” gives an interesting account of these 
performances, which is no doubt well known to readers. 

To quote Dr. Gauntlett again : “ It was not that Mendels- 
sohn played Bach for the first time here, several of us had 
done that. But he taught us how to play the slow fugue, for 
Adams and others had played them too fast.” Mendelssohn’s 
own words were: “ Your organists think that Bach did not 
write a slow fugue for the organ.” “ Mendelssohn brought out 
a number of Bach’s pedal fugues which were not known here,” 
continues Dr. Gauntlett. “We had played a few, but he was 
the first to play the D major, the G minor, the E major, the 
C minor, the short E minor, etc.” These says another writer, 
Mendelssohn—as recounted in a letter dated September 3, 
1831—had studied after his Swiss journey, when he played at 
the churches in Engleberg, Wallenstadt, Sargans, and Lindau, 

as before mentioned in these articles. “Even in those fugues that 
were known, he brought out points unsuspected before,” ob- 
serves an eminent authority. For instance, Dr. E. J. Hopkins 
has preserved for us the valuable recollection of one remark- 
able and simple device. In the great A minor Fugue, 
Mendelssohn played the episode without pedal part on the 
swell organ, returning to the great organ when the pedal part 
re-enters, but transferring the E in the treble—an inverted 
pedal point—to the great organ, a bar before the other parts, 


‘with a fine effect. The contrast between the massive effects 
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and his light touch in rapid passages greatly struck his tech- 
nical listeners. The touch of the Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, organ was deep and heavy, yet he played arpeggios 
with the ease he displayed on the pianoforte. The veteran 
organist and critic, Mr. Henry John Lincoln, noted that Men- 
dclssohn’s command over the pedal clavier attracted much 
surprise and admiration. These particulars concerning the 
great composer's performances upon these occasions still 
deserve attention ; for we are still apt to play Bach’s fugal 
music too fast, and inclined too little to study its varied and 
eloquent effects. The subject will presently receive further 
attention. E. H. TURPIN. 








A GOSSIP ON CERTAIN OBSOLETE 
INSTITUTIONS. 


IT is the fashion when discussing obsolete institutions to 
speedily forget the useful part they may have played in the 
process of rational, social, or artistic develapment. This has 
been the case with the parish clerk and village choirs and the 
old metrical Psalters of the past. Yet the parish clerk was 
often, despite his ignorance of music and his hopeless conser- 
vative dogmatism, the best available leader of congregational 
singing, and was, in his humble way, helping to develop the 
school of English psalmody which has placed a mark upon 
our religious life and created a form of ecclesiastical music 
which is long likely to retain its hold on the mind and affec- 
tions of English worshippers, even “in quires and places where 
they sing.” The old parish clerk still survives in a kindred 
form as the precentor of many of the Scotch churches ; that 
is, speaking of him in his would-be musical capacity only. 
Then the village choir was a musical nursery not to be de- 
spised ; for in times when little travelling was done and music- 
printing was by no means common, the*village choir “kept 
alive the lamp of sacred minstrelsy” after a fashion not without 
its uses, if only with a poor, dull light, far away from cathedral 
centres and ambitious provincial towns. 

Then, the clumsy lines of the metrical psalter aroused and 
developed a spirit of sacred poetry, building up a great 
store of hymns which has done good service to almost évery 
branch of the Christian church. 

Countless are the stories of these obsolete institutions 
and endless are the repetitions thereof. No less famous a 
person than John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, led the way in 
the once favourite practice of satirising the parish clerk. In 
the ribald style prevailing in the days of that unworthy king, 
who was destined in restoring the English monarchy to 
teach the nation “ what poor stuff some kings are made of,” a 
good, wholesome lesson, often enough set in the Old Testa- 


ment itself, Rochester thus wrote of the parish clerk of the 


village he at one time lived in :— 
“ Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms, 
When they translated David’s Psalms 
To make the heart full glad. 
But had it been poor David’s fate, 
To hear thee sing and them translate, 
By Jove ’twould have drove him mad.” - 

This brings to mind the reply of Bishop Wilberforce when 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, talking of city companies, asked 
himif he knew what a dry-salterwas. Yes, he said,I know, Stern- 
hold aud Hopkins. Again, a distinguished churchman during a 
journeyin a gig from a railwaystation to the rectory of a country 
clergyman, driven by the parish clerk, happened to mention 


the name of David ; whereupon that worthy enquired whether } 


David was not the gentleman who assisted Sternhold and 
Hopkins. But the parish clerk had his friends. The Rev, 
Sydney Smith, with characteristic kindliness and humour, 
speaks of one he knew as a man full of amenities. As the 





possessor of vested musical interests, the parish clerk naturally 
looked with a jealous eye upon the village choir, an institution 
calculated to disturb the equanimity of the previous mono- 
poliser of village musical pre-eminence.. An illustration of 
this form of artistic jealousy is the story of a Leicestershire 
parish clerk who was called upon to listen with secret and 
malicious satisfaction to the repeated unsuccessful attempts of 
the newly-formed village choir to start an anthem after the 
third Collect, and who hearing the minister, shocked at the 
musical failure, reverently proceed with the service by the 
formula, “ Let us pray,” exclaimed in a tone of ill-concealed 
triumph, “ That’s right, master, for we certainly cannot sing.” 

The village choir at a country church on the Somerset 
coast of the Bristol Channel, not so long ago met with an 
untimely and ill-advised criticism during service time from 


| the officiating clergyman, who was probably not a little 


astonished when the rustic leader of the choir stood up, and 
manfully rebuked the parson in broad Somersetshire dialect 
in the words, “Master, you be more.nice than wise.” One 
might wonder how many critics there are still in the musical 
world of whom it might be justly said that they are “more ' 
nice than wise.” 

Then mention of Sternhold and Hopkins, seems to justify’ 
the quotation of the original title of their once famous me- 
trical version of the Psalms; because this work was really the 
outcome of a strange blending of religious zeal and poetical 
enthusiasm, which led to a mania for versification in. the 
Anglican, French-Protestant, Lutheran, and Dutch Reformed 
branches-of the Protestant Church. Sternhold and Hopkins 
did in English what Claude Marot had just previously achieved 
in another language, by turning the Latin version of the 
Psalms into French. Further, the Sternhold and Hopkins 
version —in which they—according to the poet Campbell, 
“degraded the spirit of Hebrew Psalmody by flat, homely 
phraseology, and mistaking vulgarity for simplicity, turned 
into bathos what they found sublime ”—presented adaptations 
of many of the best melodies to be found in the German and 
French Psalters, but these failed to seize the English congrega- 
tional mind ; a proof that the English school of church music 
had already strength enough to claim the respect of Anglican 
lovers of ecclesiastical art, at a time when it was indeed the 
only school outside the pale of the Roman branch of the 
Church Militant. The title of-the book—which was not 
printed until 1562, some thirteen years after the death of its 
first-named compiler—ran thus : “ The whole Book of Psalmes, 
collected into English metre, by T. Sternhold and J. Hopkins 
and others, conferred with the Ebrue, with apt notes to sing 
withal.” The printing was in black letter, and the music like 
that of German and French versions, consisted of the melodies 
only, ; 

However, one must not drift into a serious consideration 
of the merits and demerits of the metrical mania of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, which culminated, from the 
musician's point of sight, in Dr, Tye’s version and musical 
setting of the Acts of the Apostles. Sternhold and Hopkins, 
Tate and Brady their versifying followers, parish clerks, and 
village choirs, with their little bands of strings and odd speci- 
mens of the wood wind and brass families, are now practically 
obsolete institutions ; and surpliced choirs, cathedral and other 
psalters, and organists and choirmasters, reign in their stead. 

E. H. T, 
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remarkable instrument. Since the publication of the article above 
mentioned several additions have been made which will render the 
organ still more complete and greatly heighten its effect. These new 
additions are as follows: Ophicleide 16 feet, and Clarion 4 feet, to 
the great organ ; Euphone 16 feet to the choir organ; Contra Bom- 
bard 32 feet to the pedal organ and the pneumatic crescendo and 
diminuendo pedal. _ The specification as given below is complete : 


ROOSEVELT ORGAN, NO. 380, NOW BEING BUILT FOR TRINITY METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DENVER, COL., U.S. A., ISAAC E. BLAKE, ESQ., 
DONOR. 

Built by Frank Roosevelt (successor to, Hilborne L.. Roosevelt), New 

York City. 
Four Manuals, compass CC to a3, 58 notes; and 
Pedals, compass CCC to F, 30 notes. 


GREAT ORGAN (33 inch pressure). 








: Ft. Pipes Ft. Pipes 
1. Double Open Diapason s 58 | 10. Gambette ... sue 4 58 
2. Double Melodia... ... 58 | 11. Flute Harmonique ... 4 58 
3. Ist Open Diapason ia 3 58 | 12. Octave Quint 2% 58 
4. 2nd Open Diapason ... 8 58 | 13. Super Octave ... ... 2 58 
5. Spitz Fléte ... ... ... 8 58 | 14. Mixture 4and 5 Ranks 254 
6, Viola di Gamba ... 8 58 | 15. Scharff 3 and a Ranks 210 
7. Principal Fléte ... 8 58 | 16. Ophicleide ase 16 58 
8. Doppel Fléte So .58 4 37. Ermmpet..... or. . 028.58 
9. Octave 4 58 re: Crarnee 4 58 
(Stops 5 to 18 are included in the choir swell- i 
SWELL ORGAN (33 inch pressure). 
Ft. Pipes Ft. Pipes 
19. Bourdon (tredle and WS OCCEE: Sie ee cee 
bass, split knob) ... 16 58 | 29. Salicet ... ... .. 4 58 
20. Open Diapason 8 58 | 30. Hohl Fléte eee al 4 58 
21. Violin Diapason $ 58 | 31. Flageolet....... 58 
22. Salicional ... 8 58 | 32. Cornet 3,4and 5 Ranks 230 
23. CEoline 8 58 | 33. Contra Fagotto 1G. oe 
24. Vox Celestis 8 46 | 34. Cornopean a ae 
25. Clarabella... ... .. 8 58 | 35. Oboe ... ai 8 58 
26. Stopped Diapason ... 8 58 | 36. Vox Humana .., 8 58 
27. Quintadena + o- 8 58 | 37. Clarion 4 58 
CHOIR ORGAN. -. 
(3} inch pressure. Enclosed in a separte swell-box.) 
Ft. Pipes Ft. Pipes 
38. Contra Gamba... ... 16 58 | 44. Fugara a 4 58 
39: Open Diapason ... 8 58 | 45. Flute @Amour .. 4 58 
40. Viold’Amour ... ... 8 58 | 46. Flautina a a ee 
41. Dulciana ... «. .. 8 58 | 47. Dolce Cornet "s Ranks 290 
42. Concert Flute ... ... 8 58 | 48. Euphone (free AHS 16 58 
43. Lieblich Gedackt ... 8 58 | 49. Clarionet ... , a ee 
SOLO ORGAN. 
(7 inch pressure. Enclosed in a separate swell-box.) 
Ft. Pipes Ft. Pipes 
50. Stentorphone 8 58 | 53. Cor Anglais Sioned Ee 
51. Phelomela ws ace 8 58 | 54. Tuba Mirabilis an ee 
52. Hohl Pfeife ... «. 4 58 | 55. TubaClarion ... .. 4 58 
PEDAL ORGAN (4 inch pressure), 
Ft. Pipes s Ft. Pipes 
56. Double Open Diapson 32 30 | 62. Violoncello 8 30 
57. Open Diapason... 16 30 | 63. Flute ... .. s+ «. 8 30 
§8. Violone ... +. «. 16 30 | 64. Super Octave ... ... 4 30 
59. Dulciana ... ... ... 16 30 | 65. Contra Bombard 32 30 
‘60. Bourdon we 16 30°} 66. Trombone ... see i ee 
61. Octave ... .. o« 8 30 | 67. Contra Bassoon  .., 16 30 
COUPLERS. 
‘68. Swell to Great. 74. Solo Octaves on itself. 
-69. Choir to Great. 75. Swell to Pedal. 
70. Solo to Great. 76. Great to Pedal. 
71. Swell to Choir. 77. Choir to Pedal. 
72. Choir to Great Sub-Octaves, 78. Solo to Pedal. 
73. Swell Octaves on itself. 
MECHANICAL ACCESSORIES, 
79. Swell Tremulant. 83. Low Pressure Wind Indicator. 
:80. Choir Tremulant. 84. High Pressure Engine Starter. 
81. Solo Tremulant. : 85. Low Pressure Engine. 
82. High Pressure Wind Indicator. 


86-91. Six over Great Keys. 





\. AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE COMBINATION PISTONS. 
Affecting Great and Pedal Stops, and 


as 5, G8 0 ms 79, 0s 77 Be 26 teas 
Affecting Swell and Pedal Stops and 


«92—97. Six over Swell 
Nos, 73, 75) 76, 77; "78 and 79. 





98—1o01. Four over Choir Keys. Affecting Choir andj Pedal Stops and 
Nos. 71, 75, 76, 77, 78 and 80. 
PEDAL MOVEMENTS. 

102. Pneumatic Crescendo and Diminuendo Pedal. 
organ. Operated by a Balanced Swell Pedal 

103. Full Organ Pedal. All Speaking Stops and Couplers. 

104—106. Three Roosevelt Adjystable Combination Pedals. 
Pedal Stops and Pedal Couplers. 

107. Pedal Ventil. To silence any adjustable selection of Pedal Stops 
without throwing in the knobs. 

108. Solo to Great Reversible Coupler. 

109. Solo to Pedal Reversible Coupler. 

110. Great Pedal Reversible Coupler. 

111. Balanced Swell Pedal. 

112. Balanced Great and Choir Pedal. 

113. Balanced Solo Pedal. 

114. To Close all Boxes. 

115. To Open all Boxes. 


Affecting the entire 


Affecting 


SUMMARY. 
Stops. Pipes 
Great Organ ove qa ui soo ED one 2392 
Swell Organ me ase ‘a ose), See: Ae 
Choir Organ hae Bs éos ee a 
Solo Organ evn sae es sie I ees ae 
Pedal Organ oe oe ats soe 1 19 fe SO 
Total Speaking — this doe GF 
Couplers ... “as ois: A 
Mechanical ‘Accessories. re 
Adjustable Combination Pistons Paes 
Pedal Movements ele sae wan A 
Total . ae sae ine cee ITS ——- 
Total Pipes my 4290 


“The entire organ is supplied with’ Rovaevih ‘iii wind-chests, 
which are tubular-pneumatic in principle and action, affording a 
separate pallet for every pipe, a light and sensitive touch and a 
marvellous rapidity of repetition. 

“The Roosevelt Patent Automatic Adjustable Combination Action 
is a recently invented device, simple and durable in construction, 
whereby the organist may change the effect of each piston or pedal 


+ at any moment, by drawing the desired selection of stops and then 


“setting” or “locking” the same, by a single touch, to such piston 
or pedal as he may desire, after which the latter, on being pressed, 
will instantly cause the knobs to revert to the positions occupied 
when “set.” As this mechanism moves the knobs themselves and 
releases itself at the close of action, the knobs can be operated by 
hand in conjunction with the combination action, which is not the 
case with that form which fails to move the knobs. 

“* Crescendos and diminuendos, of startling inteasity and of peculiar 
and novel effect, are rendered possible by the extensive recourse had 
to the use of swell-boxes, of which there are three, together enclosing 
every stop in the instrument except the pedal organ and the first 
four of the great organ. 

“The most complete crescendo dy registration is accomplished by 
the novel Roosevelt Pneumatic Crescendo Pedal, which acts upon 


. the entire organ by means of an ordinary balanced swell pedal, 


through the medium of pneumatic power, and which also moves the 
stop knobs without, however, locking or preventing their simultaneous 
operation by hand. 

“Though the Roosevelt wind-chests, even in organs larger than 
the average, obviate the necessity of pneumatic action, the latter, in 
an improved form, has been introduced for the great organ and its 
couplers as a precaution against a possible heavy touch which might 
result from the unprecedented number of couplers which appear in 
the instrument. 

“The wind for the entire organ is supplied by three hydraulic 
motors, with independent feeders for each, from which it is carried 
to the main reservoirs in the organ under two ures, Viz., seven 
inches and four inches. From thence it is distributed under various 
pressures to the different departments, each of which is supplied 
with an auxiliary reservoir or “regulator,” which ensures absolute 
steadiness under all conditions. 

“The organ will have a rich case, of dignified and tasteful design, 
which will measure about 46 feet wide by 36 feet high. The instru- 


ment will occupy a floor space of 46 feet by 16 feet in front of the 
congregation, with every acoustic condition designed to — 
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most perfect results, and, together with a chorus of 150 and an or- 
chestra of 20 men, will undoubtedly ensure a musical service that 
will eclipse much that has yet been attempted. 

“The English Mechanic and World of Science, of London, Eng- 
land, contains in its issue of July 22, a review, by G. A. Audsley, 
of Mr. Eddy’s article. Mr. Audsley says, “I feel much gratification 
at the information conveyed in the above notice, for it clearly proves 
that some, at least, of the principles of artistic organ building which 
I have so long advocated, and have recently explained in these 
columns, are in a fair way to be thoroughly tested on a large scale 
by the leading organ building firm in the United States. Turning 
to the notice, we find that the number and disposition of the swell- 
boxes are pointed out as “the most striking” of the many peculiar 
features of this splendid instrument.” 

“T have always held that a far too timid use of the swell-box 


has been made by organ builders. In my “ Notes on the Church - 


Organ,” which concluded in your issue of March 25, 1887, I advocate 
the introduction of three swell-boxes, enclosing respectively, part of 
the great organ, the entire swell, and the entire choir department. 
In addition to all this, I suggest the advisability of enclosing certain 
of the pedal organ stops in one or other of the manual swell-boxes.” 

“So far as the church organ is concerned, Mr. Roosevelt and 
his talented manager, Mr. Crosby, have carried the application of 
the swell-box, in connection with the great organ, somewhat farther 
than even I have ventured to advocate. * * * After the above 
remarks it can be understood that the description of the forthcoming 
Roosevelt organ is of the greatest interest to me, recording, as ii 
does, an important step in advance in American organ building—a 
step which our builders may perhaps take it into their wise heads to 
follow some time in the twentieth century.” 

“On the other important appliances which the new Roosevelt 
organ is to contain, namely, the Roosevelt “ patent wind-chest ” and 
the Roosevelt system of “adjustable combination pistons and pedals,” 
I need not enlarge in this letter, as I shall have to direct special 
attention to these landmarks in the history of the art of organ 
building, which have had their birth in the genius of my highly 
esteemed friend, the late Hilborne L. Roosevelt, in a future contri- 
bution to organ literature. It is sufficient to say that the former are 
the most perfect wind-chests ever invented, and the latter embraces 
unique appliances of immense importance, which no modern organ 
of any magnitude should be without. I do not'say too much when 
I affirm that it is a disgrace to our leading builders that they have 
not long ere this introduced appliances of a similar nature, or have 
not adopted the perfect system invented by Mr. Reosevelt. Taking 
everything into consideration, and knowing from personal exami- 
nation the perfection of every part of the Roosevelt organ, I am 
justified in believing that the new organ, in course of construction 
for the church at Denver, will be the most interesting and perfect 
church organ yet constructed.” 

This instrument, it will be noted, has a large variety of 8 and 
4 feet registers, the Mixture element being fairly well kept down, 
characteristic features probably of the organ of the future. The 
wind pressures, in view of the use of several swell-boxes, are sensibly 
moderate. The automatic adjustable combination Pistons are a 
leading feature of the scheme mechanically. They permit very rapid 
and covenient stop changing. The future player of this notable 
organ will be, it is stated, Mr. W. Hall, F.C.O., a young Englishman 
of talent and skill. 





RECITAL NEWS. 





Mattocx.—A festival of parish choirs belonging to the Derby 
Archidiaconal Choral Association was held at All Saint’s Church, 
Matlock Bank, on Wednesday evening, August 31, under the 
conductorship of Mr. A. F. Smith, Mus. Bac. Cantab. The church 
was well filled, and the service included Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in D, by Field, Goss’s anthem, “ Fear not O Land,” and 
Te Deum in E flat by Gadsby. Mr. J. G. Barker, A.C.O., organist 
of Trinity Church, presided at the organ, playing, for the in-voluntary, 
Dr. Spark's arrangement of Cowen’s song, “ The Better Land,” and, 
for the out-voluntary, Handel's “Occasional Overture.” The sermon 
was preached by the Ven. Archdeacon Balston, D.D., and a 
collectidh was made for the funds of the association. 





Sanpown.—At the Congregational Church, Mr. H. L. Balfour 
gave an organ recital on September 2. The programme included 
Grand Choeur, Op. 18, Alex. Guilmant; Pastorale, from Second 
Organ Symphony, C. M. Widor; March in B flat, E. Silas ; Melody, 
E. Silas; Air, with Variations in A flat, Ad. Hesse ; Gavotte, from. 
Sixth Sonata for violin alone, J. S. Bach; Fantasia in C, Berthold 
Tours; Moderato Grazioso, from Op. 11, Sterndale Bennett; Postlude 
in D, Henry Smart ; Prelude and Fugue in G, Mendelssohn ; Festive- 
March, Henry Smart. Mr. Balfour's admirable playing gave much 
pleasure to his listeners. 

YaRmMouTH.—An organ recital, in aid of St. George’s Mission- 
room Fund, was given by Reginald Steggall, Esq., A.C.O., silver 
medallist, certificated student of the Royal Academy of Music, on 
August 22, at St. George’s Chapel of Ease. The programme was as 
under: Sonata in A, Op. 65, No. 3, Mendelssohn ; Barcarole from. 
Fourth Concerto, W. Sterndale Bennett; Air with Variations in A, 
H. Smart; Toccata and Fugue in C., J. S. Bach; Fantasia and 
Fugue in D minor, Reginald Steggall; Ave Maria d’Arcadelt, F. 


Liszt ; Adagio from Sonata in G minor, Op. 42, G. Merkel ; Marche’. 


Heroique in G, Charlton T. Speer. There was a large attendance. 
The performances are highly spoken of, and the various selections. 
forming a fine classical programme were, indeed, most skilfully 
executed by the organist, who is a son of the well-known composer 
and organist, Dr. Steggall. 





NOTES. 

One of the most eminent and esteemed German organists and 
composers for the instrument, writes that it is proposed to build.a 
concert organ next year in the Philharmonic Hall, Berlin, which is to- 
have 50 sounding stops, and 30 pneumatic pistons, etc., and will be 
a first class recital playing instrument. 

By the death of the Abbé F. Raillard at the advanced age of 83, 
the world has lost the probable founder of the modern Plain Chant 
movement. The venerable priest came of a long line of amateur 
musicians. Though not born in the Roman Church, he joined that 
communion at an early age. When a French ecclesiastical 
commission drew up new editions of the “Graduale Romanum,” 
and the “Antiphonarium,” the Abbé Raillard found congenial 
employment. He had access to many ancient manuscripts treasured 
in France, that home of Plain Song, and laboured earnestly in 
making clear the old systems of notation, and in collecting ancient 
church melodies. His last work was a “ History of the Restoration 
of Gregorian Music,” published in 1862. 

That there is plenty of work for the College of Organists and our 
great musical institutions and professiors is proved by such an ex- 
pressed proference as the following words imply. They form part of 
the criticism of a provincial journal upon the performance of a 
selection of classical organ music by a well-skilled organist: ‘The 
pleasure afforded would have been far greater if a few of the many 
homely yet ever telling airs, such as ‘The better land,’ ‘ Jerusalem 
the golden’ had been rendered rather than fugues,” &c., which, 
while enabling the player to show wonderfully clever fingering, yet 
leave behind no clinging memory of a theme that moves to higher 
thoughts and inspirations, the noble office of music at its best.” 

Concerning works for organ and orchestra, on May 9, 1886, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Royal Conservatoire, Brussels, a Sym- 
phonic Fantasia for organ and orchestra by M. Fétis, the then 
director, was performed, M. Lemmens taking the organ part. Some 
particulars of this already forgotten work might be interesting. 





NOTICES TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 





Letter on “ Voluntaries” held over with other matter which it is hoped 
there will be space for next week. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 


On Tuesday next the Library will be opened from 7 till 10, The 
first Council meeting of the session will be held on tie tas evening 
at 8, tat Sg i 
95, Great Russell Street, W.C. E, H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 
(48) 
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“(Musical World” Stories. 


THE LOST SCORE. 
A TALE OF A MUSICIAN. 
By ArtTHUR L. SALMON, 


I. 


Many years ago there lived in Naples a musician named Nicolini. 
He had married when young ; and after his wife had died, leaving 
him an only child, he had nothing but his art and this daughter to 
comfort him. Both he considered as blessings from God, and he 
received them reverently and fondly. He had named the little girl 
Beatrice, after her mother ; and by degrees she filled the void in his 
heart that death had left there. 

Poor Nicolini, with his humble professional duties, led a life of 
grievous drudgery. And yet, by the power of music, his days seemed 
sanctified, and surrounded with a hale. In all his trial he had one 
never-failing source of delight and comfort. ‘That was his score—the 
consecration of his life. For seventeen years he had been toiling at 
it, slowly, patiently ; pouring all the secrets of a chequered life into 
one great work—making each note a tear or throb of joy, wrung 
from his inmost’ heart. He was offering up his life in this grand 
utterance. 

' Night after night, when he had returned wearily from his tedious 
engagements, he would sit in his little study, brooding, dreaming, 
toiling, over his darling score; praying to God before he ventured to 
add a note, and thanking God when he laid aside his pen. Thus, 
through all the pages of his composition, there ran a tone of holiness, 
a peaceful trust and thankfulness ; a strength and purity, derived from 
above, which hallowed it, 


Il. 


Seventeen years before, in his honeymoon, Nicolini had been to 
Rome. That was the grand carnival of his life. He had rambled 
about the fine old city, with his beautiful young, wife. Its ruins, its 
churches, its paintings, its glorious music, had filled him with 
ecstacy. 

It was then that he heard Allegri’s Miserere—then that he sud- 
denly conceived the bold idea of equalling or excelling that remark- 
able composition in a work of his own. That Passion-week—that 
service in the Sistine Chapel—was the greatest epoch of his life. 

All travellers have told us of the wonderful effect of this Miserere ; 
and we may be sure that the effect made on Nicolini was powerful 
and enduring. Never had music so touched him—never had it 
seemed so sacred, so divine. 

The church was crowded ; and even before the music had begu 
a deep religious awe seemed to thrill every heart. The light of a 
hundred tapers revealed the dark, awful figures of Michael Angelo’s 
“Last Judgment” on the walls ; figures that sometimes almost moved, 
and contorted their limbs in their fearful vividness. As the solemn 


strains resounded from the choir light after light was extinguished. ' 


Darker and darker grew the building—Pope and cardinals lay pros- 
trate before the altar—the terrible paintings became more than ever 
impressive in the deepening shadows; while with the increasing 
gloom the music passed into more deep and almost agonising 
pathos. By degrees the sounds grew softer and slower; at length 








they died into utter silence. Not a breath stirred the awed assem- 
bly, every head was bent to the ground, every lip moved inaudibly in 
rayer. 

' Riots that moment the idea grew in Nicolini’s mind that he 
would rival Allegri. 

Every thought of his life henceforward tended towards that one 
great aim. Through all his toils, his weariness, his sorrows, there 
lay one purpose, linking each to each; making every action a 
stepping-stone to the great goal of his ambition. 

He had already written several Masses, and begun an opera. 
But these, in the presence of his new inspiration, appeared meagre 
and trivial to him. They had been the result of labour and appli- 
cation, perhaps ; this was to be the work of a lifetime. 

He returned to Naples and put the first note to his score. 


lil, 


Ever since then Nicolini had laboured incessantly. Sometimes, 
when he might have flagged or grown weary, he would pray for strength 
to uphold him, and return with renewed ardour to his task. 

Once indeed—it was after the death of his wife—the work grew 
utterly distasteful to him. He felt sick of everything ; tired of life ; 
and, but for his child, might have contrived to get rid of it. 

But one night he had a dream. He seemed to be standing in a 
grand, lofty building, finer than the Papal Chapel at Rome. Around 
him was a vast kneeling crowd ; the choir was filled with singers, and 
the music was already commencing. It was different from Allegri— 
still more beautiful. 

It was his own. 

At once, as the first few solemn notes resounded through the 
church, he recognised it; and, in the rapture of his dream, sat up in 
his bed, beating time. 

As the performance proceeded, the sounds became strange to him. 
They had passed all that portion of the work which he had already 
written. What followed was new and wonderful. Nothing like it had 
ever before reached his ears; and in the midst of a grand massive 
chorus, the very ideal of his fondest endeavours, he awoke, trembling 
with excitement. 

Springing from his bed, he drew forth the neglected score, and 
tried to add the notes which had thrilled through his dream. It was 
in vain, What he remembered was as faint an echo of the original as 
Tartini’s recollections of the devil’s violin. The prize was not to be 
won so easily ; he must toil on in patience and in faith. 


IV. 


Those who had met Nicolini in the everyday duties of his pro- 
fession, would not have suspected his great life-secret. He was quiet 
and retiring before strangers, nor was his musical execution of a 
brilliant character. There were depths in his soul which he could 
only fathom in his score ; and many a commonplace musician made 
a better figure before the public than he did. People seldom possess 
discernment enough to see below the surface, and what qualities they 
do not find at once they rarely search for. And thus it was that 
Nicolini, poor and unrecognised, trudged on in the narrow byways of 
his solitary calling ; earning little, winning little praise, but all the 
while more truly “worshipping at the temple’s inner shrine,” than 
many a more stccessful and celebrated votary of his art. He had 
long ago given up the idea of operatic writing. His thoughts were 
now wholly bent on exalting one great branch of music, the noblest 
and purest ; that of the service of God. The great work on which he 
was now engaged was an oratorio. Its subject was one that has since 
been utilised by a more modern composer ; it is perhaps the finest in 
the whole range of scripture. But, since it might give readers an 
opportunity for quibblings and questionings concerning the authenti- 
city of this record, I shall not mention its name. Let it suffice for us 
to know that it began with struggle and tribulation ; that it ended 
with peace and glorious victory. It was the grand consummation of 
a life—born in tears, ending in light. 

V. 

This great work was now very near its completion, The ardour 
with which Nicolini had carried forward his task, had enabled him to 
near its completion far sooner than he had anticipated. Seventeen 
years had passed ; and the goal of his life was now almost reached. 
He already saw the end of his labours before him; and what is 
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more, his prospects were slightly improving, and the maestro di 
capella of a large Neapolitan church had promised that the work 
should be performed. Nicolini himself was an organist and ~chapel- 
master, but his position as such, in one of the inferior churches, was 
not sufficient to enable him by himself to make his oratorio public. 
He had therefore applied in a more influential quarter, and not with- 


out success. af Ne 
The other joy of this poor musician, mentioned in the beginning 


of my narrative, had grown and perfected with his score. She was ' 


now a lovely girl, just entering on womanhood. But the brightest 
rose has its thorns ; and Beatrice had her lovers. 

Whether this was a matter of as much discomfort to the girl 
herself, as to her father, is not recorded. Probably she regarded it 
as a'necessary, and not entirely unpleasant feature of her time of life. 
One of these lovers was a young Englishman, who was studying 
music at the Conservatorio di San Onofrio. Another was a young 
Italian scapegrace. ‘The former was the accepted suitor of both the 
young girl and her father ; the latter had chosen himself, and was 
quite content with his own encouragement. He was not accustomed 
to be thwarted in these little affaires de ceur ; having been successful 
in a dozen similar tender passions, he meant to be successful in 

is. 
" One day when the father was alone this young man made his 
appearance. “‘ Maestro,” he said patronisingly, “your daughter is an 
angel! What do you mean to do with her?” A 

“ God, who gave her to me, will guard her,” replied the musician. 

“That is to say the devil may get her, for all you care,” said his 
visitor. ‘‘Pshaw! Nicolini, your daughter is too good for her station ; 
she is the greatest beauty in Naples. Give her to me—I will make a 
fine woman of her ; I am rich, and will help you in your profession.” 

“ Sir,” replied Nicolini, “ your offers are kind, and I thank you 
for them, but my daughter can never be yours. Her affections are 
sacred, and shall never be forced ; she is plighted to another.” 

“Corpo di bacco!” exclaimed the bold suitor, “ I have made you 
the offer.” 4 


And he vanished. 
“Beatrice,” said her father, when she returned from a ramble 


with her lover, “you must leave Naples to-night—this instant—or 
are lost!” 

yO" The girl and the young man stood horrified as they listened to 

Nicolini’s account of the interview. They knew too well the dangers 

of Neapolitan love-making and intrigue. 

Turning as pale as death, Beatrice came and placed her hand in 
the musician. “Father,” she said, “1 will stay.” 

Poor simple heart ! she would sacrifice all for her father. The 
young Englishman also, with unusual impetuosity, swore that he 
would stand by Nicolini to the last gasp. 

“Let me remain with you,” he said; “1 am young and strong.” 

“ My son,” said the composer, “if you really wish to be my son 
you must leave this city immediately, taking Beatrice with you. A 
danger worse than death threatens her, and I trust her, my dearest 
treasure, to your keeping, believing you to be faithful and manly. 
Take her to England—if she stays her presence will become a curse 
—take her, and God’s blessinggo with you!” 

No time was to be lost, and long before midnight Beatrice and 


her protector had left Naples. 


VI. 


It was a sad blow to Nicolini, thus having to part with his 
daughter ; but the character of the profligate young Italian was too 
well known for any to suppose that a mere refusal from the father 
would check his designs, and her only safety lay inflight. In future 
there would have been no safety for Beatrice in Naples, or in Italy. Yet 
the poor musician felt almost inclined to murmur against God for 
this bitterness sent into his life. set 

Strange to say, that night he again dreamed a dream very similar 
to that which had formerly inspired him to proceed with his great 

k. 
This time the score seemed finished, and he himself was con- 
ducting its performance. Everything was ready, the singers had 
their parts perfect, the organ was about to give the first note, when 
suddenly the manuscript which lay before each of the performers 
seemed to blacken and shrivel up, and rolled, a dry withered leaf, to 








the ground. Not a note remained visible; the lights were extin- 
guished ; all became chaos and confusion ; and with a cry of anguish 
the musician awoke. 

It was two hours past midnight, and the lowering moon shone 
broadly in through the casement, which, owing to the warmth of the 
weather, was partly open. Rising from his bed, much relieved that 
the dream was only a dream, Nicolini went to the window, and 
looked out. Calm and clear before him lay the Bay of Naples, in 
all the serene beauty of an Italian summer night. The sight was. 
enough to soothe a more excited brain than Nicolini’s ever was. 
But, as he was gazing fondly on the familiar scene, he heard whispers 
below him, and a minute after two dusky figures stole off under the 
wall of his garden. It was too dark for him to r ise them, and 
in a moment they were gone. With a sudden feeling of thankfulness 
that his daughter was safe, he struck a light, and went into the next 
room. He had no doubt that an attempt had been made to enter 
the house ; whether successful or no was almost a matter of in- 
difference to him, now that Beatrice was far away. He had nothing 
to tempt robbers—nothing indeed of any value but his daughter and 
his score. One he knew was safe; who would wish to steal the 
other ? 

On glancing round the room hé became convinced that it had 
been entered. The furniture was disordered, and the window, which 
had been left unlatched; was thrown wide open. After looking for 
his few valuables, and finding them safe, he went to his daughter's 
bed-chamber. The door had been locked when she left ; now it 
was burst open. There could be no doubt as to the object of the 
house-breakers, or as to who had instigated them. Luckily for the 
father, the treasure which they sought was beyond their reach. 

And now Nicolini’s heart smote him for having murmured before, 
and he thanked God for what had at first seemed so great a trial. 
Once more returning to the room which he had first examined, he 
looked for his score. He felt naturally excited and sleepless, and 
wished to calm himself by applying to his task. 

Then it was he first noticed that it was gone. 

The corner in which he had left it, where it had lain so often 
before, was empty. . 

Like one bewildered he rushed from room to room, looking every- 
where, but without success. Suddenly the remembrance of his dream 
flashed upon him, and he trembled with apprehension. He had 
been encouraged to persevere in his task, before ;—was he not now 
wamed of its failure ? 


(Zo be continued.) 





Correspondence. 


VOICE-TRAINING IN CLASSES. 21 
. TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—I have been asked by Mr. J. S. Curwen, President of the 
Tonic-Sol-Fa College to correct a statement made by me in the para- 
graph, “Elementary music teaching, &c.,” of my recent article in your 
paper on “Voice-Training in Classes,” which might imply that the 
T.S.F. system does not include aay training in the mechanism of the 
voice, whereas, Mr. Curwen begs me to say that voice-training forms 
an important part in the T.S.F. course of instruction. ’ 

My apparently erroneous impression was chiefly formed from 
personal experience with pupils who had been a considerable length 
of time in the T.S.F. classes, and who undoubtedly did not show 
training in voice-production. Of course I do not speak of qualified 
teachers, but simply of pupils taken. from the large classes, and I 
would only maintain that a thorough course of drill in voice-produc- 
tion and —_ such as I suggest might be achieved ‘in sma// 
classes, must a practical impossibility in the larger classes ‘of 
the T.S.F. Society.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, sare 


iu 
mh. ¢ 


M, Bratt, 


60, Avonmore ‘ 


Sept. 14, 1887, 
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MR. COWEN’S RUTH. 


We propose to conclude our account of the Worcester 
Festival by a synopsis of the opinions expressed by some of 
our daily ‘contemporaries on Mr. Cowen’s Ruth. As in the 
case of other important works we think it desirable to place 
before our readers a variety of views, leaving it to them to 
strike the balance when they have an opportunity of hearing 
this latest production of the English school. 

The Times says: 


Mr, Cowen’s new oratorio, Ruth, produced this morning at the 
Cathedral before a numerous audience, is the work by which the 164th 
meeting of the Three Choirs is likely to be remembered, and in com- 
missioning one of our two or three eminent composers to contribute an 
oratorio of this importance the committee showed both enterprise and 
judgment. Mr. Joseph Bennett, who has compiled the libretto from the 
Book of Ruth and other parts of Scripture, has employed the title 
“ dramatic oratorio,” thus indicating a form of art which it may be desir- 
able to define by a few preliminary words. The oratorio is generally 
called the epic of sacred music. A narrator, or, as in Gounod’s Redemp- 
tion, two narrators, are employed to carry on the story from one group of 
incidents or emotional climax to the other, and these incidents and climax 
the composer has to expand and develop into airs or great choral move- 
ments—to afprofondir, in short, for that French term alone gives a 
correct idea of the system. This is a comprehensible and perfectly con- 
sistent mode of proceeding, and if one thinks of the beautiful effects 
achieved by Handel, Bach, Mendelssohn, Gounod, and others in this 
connecting narative its abandonment would in itself seem a pity. So 
strong, however, is the dramatic instinct in music that more than one 
librettist has at various times endeavoured to supply some kind of unacted 
drama for the concert platform, even as by a converse tendency oratorios 
used to be sung on the stage and in costume, though without action. In 
the first-named form the narrative is supplanted by stage directions, the 
action is divided into scenes, and the dialogue takes a much more 
prominent place than would otherwise be possible. There are no doubt 
some advantages, but, in my opinion, infinitely greater drawbacks inherent 
in this hybrid form of oratorio. The stage directions, for example, unless 
indeed they suggest and can be very graphically illustrated by musical 
means, are of less than no use. When we are told that people exeunt, or 
fight, or embrace each other, while the singers on the platform of course 
do neither the one nor the other, the effect is either irritating or comic. 
One thinks of the British fleet in Sheridan’s play, which could not be 
seen because it was not in sight, while those who are not provided with a 
book of words have of course no cognisance of what is supposed to 
happen. The greater prominence of the dialogue also has its drawbacks 
where the words are entirely selected from Scripture. Some of these 
words, taken from different books of the Old or sometimes the New Testa- 
ment, have to be twisted and turned to be brought into apparent apposite- 
ness to the situation, and even then remain in the minds of Bible students 
identified with the personages and with the context to which they pertain 
originally. The “dramatic oratorio,” in brief, is neither a drama nor an 
oratorio, and although it may be’ founded on the words of Scripture must 
almost necessarily impair the unity of param Het and graphic force with 
which incident and characters are drawn in the Bible. 
The above remarks should be accepted in a general sense; they are 
not intended as a censure of the present librettist, who has treated the 
* lovely idyl of the Book of Ruth in a manner well adapted to musical pur- 
s, and has especially turned to good account the only advantage 
which the dramatic has over the — oratorio—that of supplying the 
imagination with a distinct pictorial background for the incidents as they 
occur. In such circumstances the merits of the musical setting are almost 
commensurate with the amount of skill with which the pictorial motives 
thus supplied are transferred, so to speak, from the domain of vision to 
that of sound; in other words, with the degree in which the composer 
shows himself imbued with the subject. Judged by this standard, the five 
scenes or divisions of Mr. Cowen’s score will receive a very different meed 
of praise, that praise unfortunately being not in the ascending but in the 
descending scale as the story proceeds.; for, as regards continuity of 
design and freshness of conception, the first part is infinitely the best. 
Here the pictorial motive evolved from Mr. Bennett’s fancy is that of a 
caravan of Hebrews passing through the house of Naomi on its homeward 
journey, after the famine, and finally joined by her. This caravan, an 
excellent subject for musical treatment, finds its equivalent in a short 
rhythmical motive, but subsequently joined by the voices of men and 
women singing “ Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place,” as they go. 
As the voices grow louder, as the volume of sound increases, we,know that 
the caravan is approaching, till at last its immediate vicinity is announced 
by the fortissimo of chorus and orchestra. Slowly the sounds decrease 
again, gradually the voices die away, till again they are heard from the 
furthest distance, and the vision evoked before our inner eye by the 
musician’s art fades into nothingness. Mr. Cowen must here be we Se 
Jated upon an achievement which no other English composer woyld find 





easy to equal, although his caravan has been anticipated and as regards 
Eastern colouring far surpassed by that of Félicen David in Le Deseré, 
A somewhat conventional air for contralto, fairly well sung by Miss Hope 
Glenn, is followed by another song more vocally effective, but scarcely 
more significant, in which Madame Albani, in the character of Ruth, bids 
her mother-in-law “ Be of good comfort, arise ;” and this ultimately leads 
to a trio for Naomi, Ruth, and Orpah, winding up with a beautiful cadence 
of the three voices, very gently accompanied by detached arpeggio chords. 
To the same scene also belongs what must be called by far the most im- 
pressive solo passage of the score, all the more impressive because it is 
not couched in a conventional air, but follows the emphasis and rhythmical 
swing of the-words. The text is none other than the touching appeal of 
Ruth, “ Entreat me not to leave thee,” and the melody wedded to it subse- 
quently becomes a kind of leitmotive indicating the trustfulness and self- 
surrendering love of the heroine. In the meantime the caravan has pro- 
ceeded on its way, Naomi having joined her countrymen, andthe scene, 
after an. effective and amply developed chorus, winds up with a modified 
presentation of the rhythmical march theme. In the third scene we are 
in the harvest field at Bethlehem, and a chorus of reapers rejoice at the 
fruitfulness of the land. The chorus, like so much else in the work, 
—e well conceived, is wanting in what is generally called local 
colour. 

Mr. Cowen, with one exception presently to be mentioned, has laid on 
his Eastern touches with a sparing brush, following in this respect the 
example of the earlier masters rather than of the modern school. Handel 
or Bach in treating an Old Testament subject would no more have thought 
of introducing genuine Jewish melodies than Raphael or Rubens would 
of painting the apostles in the Eastern garb they actually wore, whatever 
a modern composer or a contemporary painter might do. Mr. Cowen uses 
the interval of the augmented second typical of Eastern music only once, 
and the old Hebrew melody which he introduces, according to a foot-note 
in the score, is used in a manner suggestive of anything rather than the 
Bible. The former occurs in the first duet between Boaz and Ruth, which 
is of singular tenderness and beauty, and vastly superior to what one is 
inclined to call the love duet later on. The end of the third scene-is con- 
ceived in the composer’s happiest vein. Naomi and Ruth, the latter 
represented by her leitmotive in the violin obbligato (Mr. Carrodus), dis- 
course of the labours of the day, while the chorus of the reapers on their 
homeward way is heard in the distance. The scene is one of evening 
calm and subdued heauty, and that beauty would have been even more 
perfect if Mr. Cowen had taken an obvious, though an un-Biblical sugges- 
tion, from Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale,” where the song of the 
“immortal bird” is said to go through the sad heart of Ruth as she stands 
amid the alien corn. The harvest festival, which occupies the first scene 
of the second part, is conceived in a spirit which at one time would have 
been thought incompatible with sacred music ; it is no more or less than 
a lovely ballet movement with chorus, conceived in a sensuous and 
melodious spirit, and requiring only the action of the stage to place it on 
a level with Delibes’s Coppelia and other masterpieces of its kind. Ballet 
music in Worcester Cathedral is an anomaly which some of the audience 
yesterday must have felt very keenly, but for which the composer cannot 
be blamed in any sense. If a church is turned into a concert room for 
the performance of “dramatic oratorios,” those responsible for the arrange- 
ment must put up with the consequences. Mr. Cowen, moreover, has 
saved his soul by making the aforesaid “ancient Hebrew melody” the 
theme of the dance. Over the last part of the work I must pass briefly. 
It does not indeed call for detailed analysis, marking as it does a distinct 
and painful anti-climax. A very tame and meaningless quartet of the 
most conventional pattern is followed by a final chorus even more tedious. 
If an entire remodelling of this part is impossible, seeing that the piano- 
forte score is already in print, an extensive use of the pruning knife at 
performances appears strongly advisable. That Mr. Cowen’s oratorio, 
with all its faults, will be accepted as a work of distinguished merit, and 
that it will soon be heard and appreciated in London and elsewhere, is a 
prophesy upon which one may safely venture. 


The Daily Telegraph says :— 


It will be worth the trouble to take Ruth scene by scene, and briefly 
point out whatever in each is of a special character. As such may fairly 
be regarded the chorus accompanying the entrance and exit of the 
Hebrew caravan. The effect‘of movement is admirably managed, and 
the oratorio thus opens with an incident musically, as well as drama- 
tically, picturesque. Thus early also the composer gives evidence of 
sound judgment by abandoning here and there the orchestral theme 
representative of travel, which otherwise would become monotonous. To 
the musical beauty of Naomi’s air, “Like as a father pitieth his children,” 
the vocal part contributes, I fancy, less than its rightful share, but the 
accompaniment is a marvel of delicacy in Mr. Cowen's special manner, 
while the exsemd/e following, in which Orpah and the deighbours seek to 
change Naomi’s resolve, if marked by no very strong feeling, is pleasantly 
conceived and worked out. The composer may serpcaghohene refrained 
from intensity, not only because the characters concerned were unlikely 
to experience deep emotion, but because he desired to throw into relief 
the fervour of the air, “ Be of good comfort, arise,” in which ic 
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is first heard. This number appears to me simply and purely beautiful, 
and, as sung to absolute perfection by Madame Albani yesterday morning, 
made an impression which remained throughout the performance. Its 
pendant, a brief chorus of neighbours, has the emphasis which such an 
appeal would be likely to cause. The opening chorus of the second 
scene, “God shall help us when the morning appeareth,” exemplifies 
what has been said of Mr. Cowen’s capacity for broad effects. It has a 
centrapuntal episode quite in Mendelssohn’s manner, and is more 
simple in structure than usual. 1 cannot regard the simplicity 
as a fault, but rather as a merit, which, like every other merit, 
might well furnish an example. In choral writing, restless tonalities 
and strained harmonies, seeking peaceful resolution and finding 
none, should be avoided, like the plague. The dialogue of the three 
women may be passed with cordial acknowledgment of its entire musical 
propriety, but the setting of Ruth’s immortal declaration, “Entreat me 
not to leave thee,” deserves a pause and close regard. It is short, only 
four words of the text being repeated, yet into small compass Mr. Cowen 
has put such great charm and fitness that the music may fitly remain for 
ever associated with Ruth’s expression of fidelity. It has all the preg- 
nancy of a sonnet from a master hand. ‘The scene closes with another 
massive chorus, “ Arise, let us go again to our own people,” in which 
there are several contrapuntal episodes of greater or less value. On 
reaching the harvest-field of Bethlehem, the composer is quite at home. 

He revels in pretty pastoral music, with solo (a reaper) and full chorus, in 

which unaffected and joyous melody prevails. The dialogue of Boaz, first 

with the reaper and then with Ruth, follows next, the orchestra just here 

indulging liberally in representative themes, from which the chief interest 

arises ; but the most remarkable number in this scene brings it to an end. 

As the harvesters return towards the city, their chorus, “ Man goeth forth 

unto his labour until the evening,” falls gratefully upon the ear, something 

of the tender sentiment of the hour pervades it, and all is supremely 

unaffected and appropriate. Naomi meets Ruth, the labourers pass on, 

and then, as the two women, soffo voce e parlante, talk of the day’s events, 

the whole theme of “ Entreat me not to leave thee” is played upon a solo 

violin ; not without break, however ; for again and again the melodious 

chorus of the harvesters is heard in the distance, Naomi and Ruth on 

each occasion suspending their talk to listen. There could be no more. 
striking example of the real and picturesque life which is beginning to 

pervade the dramatic oratorio of the day ; and here, assuredly, Mr. Cowen’s 

success may claim to be unqualified. : 

The composer prefaces his second part with an orchestral movement 
entitled, “Thanksgiving at Harvest Time.” It has three themes, all of 
a somewhat quaint and formal type, their character in this respect being 
solely relied on, as there is no “treatment” in the strict sense of the 
term. When the fourth scene opens, a reminiscence of the harvest music 
is followed by an important air, ‘* How excellent is Thy lovingkindness,” 
for Boaz, with incidental chorus, “He will love thee and bless thee.” 
This number is less successful than might have been expected, having 
regard to the soprano solos already noticed, but when the Harvest first 
begins there is no inclination to consider anything save the quaintly 
graceful or rudely vigorous dance themes, and the skill with which the 
choral accompaniment is made to mingle with them, and yet remain 
distinct. The difficulties of a trying situation have here been manfully 
encountered and entirely vanquished. So much was expected because 
the task came within Mr. Cowen’s long recognised métier. When, how- 
ever, the greatest choral effort of the work, “The Lord said I will send 
a famine,” is entered upon, its progress cannot be followed without 
anxiety. The composer now measures himself against the greatest 
masters of his craft, not, I am glad to say, without a gratifying result. 
Certain passages in the number hardly came out in performance as they 
seemed to read, but, taken as a whole, Mr. Cowen’s most risky essay falls 
but little, if at all, short of the success after which he so earnestly strove. 
Another deeply expressive air for Ruth, “ My father, thou art the guide of 
my youth,” preceded by the entire theme of “ Entreat me not,” now given 
to an English horn, follows next in order, the scene then closing with 
the dialogue of Ruth and Boaz, and a final duet, “Happy am 1.” In 
the brief closing scene attention is claimed by a somewhat elaborate and 
well-wrought ensemble expressive of emotions natural to the situation, 
and next by an energetic winding-up chorus, “O generation, see ye the 
words of the Lord.” Mr. Cowen has not developed this at much length, 
but it serves for a strenuous, emphatic, and imposing end, in which the 
lofty note of oratorio sounds out full and clear, If it be.asked whether 
Ruth presents any positive defects, the answer is that, in some places, 
the “th att of the composer’s harmonies have behind it a reason not 
quickly discerned. Anything is rightly permitted now-a-days if the effect 
be appropriate, but nothing out of ‘order should be allowed when the 

urpose appears limited to its achievement. Examples of this kind are, 
Soames not frequent in Mr. Cowen’s work, and even these may recom- 
mend themselves on better acquaintance. 


The Morning Post says :— 


Mr. Cowen has made the endeavour to produce a work which shall 
at once display his experience and his predilections, The former is 
proyed by the talented way in which the scoring has been done, the 
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latter by the introduction of devices which modern writers appear to 
think are expected of all who desire to go with the times. The principal of 
these is the /ezt-mottv which is at once one of the best and one of the worst 
means to an end. It is best where the music is too tangled and obscure 
to suggest its own meaning, and it is the worst when a composer writes 
clearly, and is able to command the attention of his hearers on behalf of 
the characters and incidents he may introduce. Further, it is a needless 
interference with the judgment of the listener, because it is constantly 
iterating that which the design should show of itself without such 
prompting. It is, however, an ingenious plan to save invention and to 
check the current of flowing thoughts, and while its indulgence in a 
limited degree may be an advantage, it cannot be said that in the present 
instance it has been any real help to the exposition of the ideas. Mr. 

Cowen has certainly used it very sparingly, but it could have been dis- 
pensed with entirely. He has a happy pen, capable of expressing the 
natural current of his thoughts, so that he can afford to evade the use of 
a contrivance which seems to involve other undesirable elements 
in its company. Not the least of these appears to be an occa- 
sional disregard of the rules of composition and of the treatment 
of chords in other than a _ logical sequence.’ The classic 
writers—Beethoven, Mozart, and Haydn, with others—it is true, indulged 
in such violations of grammar as are implied in the use of consecutive 

fifths ; they also employed suspensions in one part of their harmonies 

while the resolutions were made in another. But there was, even in the 

departure from recognised use made by them, a purpose and a design 

beyond the mere following of modern tricks of treatment, based, for the 

most part, upon defiance of rules, which purpose discloses itself to those 

who choose to look for it. Mr. Cowen mistrusts his own strength when 

he resorts to such means for support. The modern German style of 
expression, with its sceptical contempt for the traditions of the elders, is 

ill adapted to the mode of utterance best suited to the genius of the com- 

poser of Ruth. The most successful portions of his work are found where 

he gives free rein to his natural fancy; the least impressive are those 

where his styles felt to be strained, imitated, and artificial. There are few 

English composers more worthy the name than Mr. Cowen. His labours 

in the past entitle him to the respect and admiration of his countrymen ; 

and the latest'effort of his mind is so excellent, and possesses so many 

points of originality and individuality, that musicians may well be anxious 

lest his genius fall under the weight of extraneous self-sought but un- 

needed support. Let him shake all off and depend upon himself, and the 

world will be the better for the effort. There is beautiful music enough 

in Auth to make the reputation of the composer, had it not already been 

made ; and there is, happily, also. sufficient of the freedom and grace of 
the composer’s own unfettered style to counterbalance the superfluous 
weight of borrowed mannerisms, 7 





THE “WINTER’S TALE” AT THE LYCEUM. 


Miss Mary Anderson’s experiment of doubling the parts of 
Hermione and Perdita was generally received with favour at the 
Lyceum Theatre on Saturday last, but it may be doubted whether the 


‘performance will enhance her reputation among lovers of Shakespeare. 


With everything in her favour as regards stage accessories and scenic 
effect, there was yet lacking a true dramatic ring about her impersona- 
tions. As the innocent and unjustly accused Hermione, whilst 


‘throughout handsome and winning enough, her demeanour seemed 
rather as if intended)to excite the jealousy of Leontes than to show 


an absolute innocence beyond suspicion. Then when it came to the 


Court Scene, where Hermione has to infuse pathos into her utterances, 


to show grandeur in her fearless repudiation of anything like an un 
faithful thought, it must be cor‘fessed that Miss Anderson failed to do 
justice.to her task. There were no tears in her deep-toned voice, 
there was nothing convincing in her violent display of grief, she made 
pauses at the end of lines where there should have been none, and 
over all the fatal American accent, though less pronounced in Miss 
Anderson than in the majority of her compatricts, made it painfully 
apparent that the language was not spoken by one born in Shake- 
speare’s country. 

The second part of the play introducing Miss Anderson as 
Perdita is altogether more pleasing and better suited to the display 
of her powers. Always studied in her movements, she yet presented 
an attractive shepherdess, and in the pastoral dance bore ‘herself with 
some of the bright animation of girlhood. The last scene with the 
revelations of the statue of Hermione in the room of Paulina’s house 
was very skilfully carried out, considering the difficulty which arises 
from having one actress to play two parts. Miss Anderson makes as 
perfect a statue as flesh and blood could represent, and here, as else- 
where, her efforts weré received with hearty applause which, in this 
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instance, was well deserved. The support accorded her was adequate | 
| Spencer of Blrmingham, a well-known amateur, whose portly form and 


as times go, and Mr. Collette’s impersonation of Autolycus, if hardly 
that usually expected of the part by readers of Shakespeare, was 
heartily welcomed, and he had every encouragement from the 
audience to make him believe his presentation was correct. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, as Leontes, seemed better able to cope with the 
difficulties of blank verse than the rest of his coadjutors, no doubt 
from past experience with Mr. Irving. As has been stated the 
scenery is charming, and that alone will repay a visit to the Lyceum. 
A reassuring feature of the management, now that the Exeter disaster 
is in everybody’s mind, is a set of commissionaires stationed about 
the entrances to the auditorium, who are distinguished by a badge 
marked “Special exit attendant.” All the exits are open for use at 
every performance. 





Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 

Mr. Scovel has asked us to publish the following : ‘‘I have severed 
my connection with the Carl Rosa Company, for which he has brought 
suit against me for £500. My response is in the hands of my solicitors, 
A. Calkin, Lewis & Co. I have finished the cure at Karlsbad, having 
completely recovered my physical and vocal strength, and leave in a few 
days for Milan, where I shal! remain until I decide upon offers I have had 
from America and Australia.—E. SCOVEL.” 7 

Lovers of high-class music wiil be glad to know that the excellent 
Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace under the direction of Mr. Manns 
are to be carried on with undiminished spirit. The season will open on 
October 8, when Josef Hofmann, the boy phenomenon, will be the pianist, 
and when a concert overture, “Jugendtraume,” by the young English 
composer George J. Bennett, will be heard for the first time. A new 
suite of ballet airs by Mr. Goring Thomas willl be one of the attractions 
of the second concert, and the fourth concert coinciding with the 
centenary of the first performance of Don Giovanni at Vienna (October 
29, 1787) will be exclusively devoted to extracts from that masterpiece. 
Among novelties to be produced before Christmas we may mention a 
concert overture, “Land of the Mountain and the Flood,” by Hamish 
MacCunn, an overture in E minor, by Schubert; the fantasia 
symphonique, “Eroica,” by Rubinstein; a “concertstiick” for violin 
and orchestra, by M. Saint-Saéns; and a concerto for clarinet and 
orchestra by Rietz. The second half of the series will commence on 
February 11, and Herr Joachim will make his annual appearance in 
March. Choral music, not hitherto the strongest point of the Crystal 
Palace concerts, will\be made a special feature, and Sullivan’s Zhe 
Golden Legend and Mr. Cowen’s Worcester oratorio Ruth are set down 
for performance on October 22 and December 17 respectively, the 
principal soprano part in the former being assigned to Madame Nordica, 
and in the latter to Miss Anna Williams. The choral novelties will 
include a cantata, Zhe Day Dream, words by Tennyson, music by 
Mr. C. T. Speer; and a ballad, “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” set to 
Campbell’s words by Hamish MacCunn. It will be seen that in the 
composition of these programmes a variety of tastes has been consulted, 
and that to English, or at least British, music an important place has 
been assigned. ‘he prospectus of the Sacred Harmonic Society, which 
has just been issued, also includes Mr. Cowen’s Ruth, and further 
announces the “ Jubilee Ode,” composed by Mr. W. G. Cusins, and, as 
far as our experience goes, by far the most valuable contribution made by 
music to the recent national celebration. Signor Bottesini’s Zhe Garden 
of Olivet, to be produced. at the Norwich Festival next month, will also 
be performed by this society, which will’ be conducted as heretofore by 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. The cencerts will take place on Thursday 
evenings, with the exception of the sixth and last of the series, which is 
announced for Tuesday, March 27, The season will commence on 
Thursday, November 17. 

Among the books recently published are Madame Janka Wohl’s trans- 
lation into English of her volume on Liszt. From Paris we hear of the 
publication of Monsieur Deldevez’s “Sociéte des Concerts, 1860 & 1885 
(Conservatoire National de Musique),” and from Leipsic (Forberg’s) of a 
work on bassoon-playing, “Praktische Fagott-Schule,” by Julius Weissen- 
born. A second edition of Richard Wagner’s “Gesammelte Schriften 
und Dichtungen” is announced by Herr Fritzsch, of Leipsic. The work 
will be issued in thirty-one parts, at the price of sixpence each part. 

The third season of Monday Popular Ballad Concerts at the Athe- 
nzum, Camden Road, N, will begin on October 3, under the direction of 
Miss Nellie Chaplin and Mr. Arthur Walenn. The vocalists announced 
for the first concert are Miss Margaret Hoare, Miss Meredyth Elliott, Mr. 
Orlando Harley and Mr, John Bridson, 
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OBITUARY.—We regret to announce the death of Mr. Thomas 


cheerful voice were scarcely missed at any festival where Mr. Lloyd sang. 
He took a prominent part in the arrangements of the great Birmingham 
gatherings, and will be missed by all who knew him. The funeral took 
place at Wolverhamption on Wednesday afternoon, and amongst those 
present were Signor Foli and Mr, N. Vert who had specially travelled 
down from London, Mr. Lloyd being prevented by a professional 
engagement from doing honour to his departed friend. : 

Dr. Strauss, one of the oldest members of the Savage Club of which 
he was one of the founders, died last week at Teddington. There are 
now but a few surviving members of those who founded the Savage, these 
being, we believe, Mr. Deffet Francis, Mr. Tegetmeier, and Mr, Lionel 
Brough. 

Miss Mathilde Wurm will give a grand concert at Princes’ Hall on the 
evening of November 1. ; 

Mr. George Fox has composed a new romantic opera on the subject 
of “ Robert Macaire” which wifl be produced at the Crystal Palace next 
Tuesday. The cast will include Mesdames Bauermeister and Lucy 
Franklin, Messrs. H. Sims Reeves, George Marler, D. Cox, J. G. Taylor 
and the composer. ; 

A sabscription has been set on foot by the friends and pupils of the 
late Mr. J. B. Welch, the well-known professor of singing, for the benefit 
of his widow and children, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Santley, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Franklin Taylor, Mr. Maybrick and Mr, Henry Blower form 
the committee, and subscriptions will be received by Mr. N. Vert, 6 Cork 
Street, W. enh 

The Duke of Cambridge has recently issued an order prohibiting the 
bands of the Household regiments, horse and foot, from playing at any 
place of entertainment outside the Home district. Should this order be 
rigidly adhered to it will make a serious difference in the quality of the 
bands in question, as one of the chief sources of income to the accom- 
plished players in them are “ outside ” engagements, and they are not likely 
to forego the numerous opportunities. they have had of playing “from 
home” for the sake of the meagre pay of a military bandsman. The in- 
tended resignation of more than one of the bandmasters is already 
rumoured. ‘aq 

Mr. Barton McGuckin has been engaged to sing at the Cincinnati 
Festival next May. He will undertake the chief tenor music m Rubin- 
stein’s Paradise Lost, Mendelssohn’s St, Paul, and Dvorak’s Spectre’s 
Bride, 

Mr. Edward Terry, the well-known comedian who™ has been playing 
with great success at Newcastle in “The Woman Hater,” has selected 
“ The Churchwarden,” one of his recent successes, as the opening piece 
for his new theatre in the Strand. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM, Sept. 12.—We are swiftly drifting towards the season of 
concerts, operas, and oratorios, and the monotony of the long and 
dormant summer-season is fortunately ended. The musical hydra has at 
last been lured from its hiding place. Heralds, one by one are loudly 
proclaiming what we have to expect in the way of music. First in the 
field comes Carl Rosa’s Opera Company, who open a week’s engagement 
at the Theatre Royal on Monday next, Sept. 19. Their répertoire, with 
the exception of Lucia and Masaniello, promises no novelty. The list of 
artists includes some names new to Birmingham. Miss Fanny Moody, 
who has already won a fair reputation, will no doubt further endorse her 
former successes. Of Mr. Runcio (aééas Signor Runcio) we had already 
occasion to speak when with Colonel Mapleson’s Royal Italian Opera 
Company in December last. Madame Marie Roze, and Madame 
Georgina Burns are the prime donne as before.—The Birmingham 
Musical Association have abandoned their cheap Saturday popular 
concerts, but plenty of substitutes are found, and we hear that our Town 
Hall is already engaged for every Saturday upto Christmas. Mr. Gilmer, 
our local frimo cornet player and bandmaster, will give five popular 
Saturday evening concerts with his splendid military band of 30 
performers. Some vocalists of note are to appear at each concert, and 
Mr. G. Halliley will preside at the organ. The Midland Musical Society 
will take up several Saturday evenings during the season, and will 
produce oratorios at miscellaneous concerts specially intended for the 
artisan classes. - Numerous organ recitals by local organists, with vocal 
and instrumental solos, under the management of Mr. Parker, will take 
up the remaining Saturday afternoons and evenings. At the moment 
of writing we have received Mr. Stockley’s circular of his fifteenth series 
of Subscription Orchestral Concerts. The following artists "have been 
engaged for the four concerts, viz, Madame Georgina BurnsyMadame . 
Helen Trust, Mademoiselle Antoinette Trebelli, Miss Eleanor Rees, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Orlando, Harley, Mr. Henry Pope, Mr. Leslie 
Crotty, Miss Fanny Davies (solo pianoforte), and Mr. Carrodus, solo 
violin. The principal new works to be performed will be Cowen’s New 
Symphony, and Dr. Villiers Stanford’s Irish Symphony. Messrs. 

Harrison have not yet issued their leviathan programme for the season. 
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The Festival Choral Society will shortly bring forward their scheme for 
the present series. Atthe Theatre Royal Dorothy will occupy the boards 
for this week, and at the Grand, Lecocq’s new comic opera, Pepzta, will 
be given for the first time in this town. Notices of these will appear in 
our next report. It is with deep regret that we have to record.the death 
of Mr. Thomas Spencer at the age of 45. Mr. Spencer took great interest 
in all matters musical, and was an active member of the Birmingham 
Musical Festival Committee. His counsel and judgment will be greatly 
missed by his colleagues. He enjoyed the personal friendship of most of 
our principal artists, by whom he was greatly esteemed. 

Sir George Macfarren’s cantata “‘ The Lady of the Lake” is to be 
performed by the Blackburn Philharmonic Society next month, with full 
orchestra and chorus. Handel’s Messzah is also announced for per- 
formance during the society’s forthcoming season. : 

A three-days’ Musical Festival is to be held at Cheltenham on October 
24, 25, and 26. An organ will be erected for the occasion in the building 
in the Winter Garden where the Festival will‘take place. Amongst other 
works to be performed are Elijah, The Golden Legend, and Sir Herbert 
Oakley’s “Jubilee Lyric.” The artists engaged are Madame Nordica, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Hope Glenn,- Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. 
‘Haggard, Mr. Grice, and Mr. Watkin Mills, with band and. chorus 
of 300. 

DUBLIN, September 12.—The Carl Rosa Opera Company concluded 
their visit to Dublin on Saturday night, by a performance of Lucia di 
Lammermoor. The house was crowded. Madame Georgina Burns who 
took the part of Lucia, received a special compliment from the occupants 
of the gallery, who lowered to’ the stage a bouquet, a basket of flowers, 
and adove. The gallery of the Dublin Theatre ‘is generally frequented 
by students, and some of these gentlemen relieve the tedium of the 
entractes by musicalperformances, soli or choruses. They are very 
critical, and can be very enthusiastic ; the late Madame Titiens was an 
especial favourite of theirs, and had several proofs of their admiration of 
the kind described above. Miss Kate Drew made an efficient Alice, Mr. 
Leslie Crotty p!ayed a good Ashton to his wife's Lucia, and Mr. Valentine 
Smith distinguished himself as Edgar. The harp and violin obbligato 
passages were greatly appreciated. Mr. Goossens conducted. All the 
members of the Company except three who reserved themselves for the 
chief parts in Lucéa, were heard at an afternoon concert in the Leinster 
Hall. Madame Marie Roze was in excellent voice, and won an encore 
in Arditi’s Waltz.—A pleasant relief to the monotony of life in the wards 
was afforded recently in the visit of Madame Marie Roze to the Jervis 
Street Hospital. Under the guidance of Dr. Martin and other members 
of the medical staff she made the round of the wards, conversing freely with 
the patients, and afterwards sang to them from. the platforms erected in 
the male and female departments. The kind graciousness of the 
prima donna, no less than the feast of music she provided, were greatly 
appreciated by the sick and convalescent, as well as by the numerous 
visitors among the audience. 

MANCHESTER, Sept. 13.—This week some interesting changes are to 
be made in the “ Silent Orchestra,” which, as before stated, is a collection 
of the manuscript scores and autograph letters of the great composers, 
gathered together by Mr. Watson Smith, and by him very kindly lent to 
the Jubilee Exhibition. The additions include MSS. by four members of 
the Bach family—C. P. Emanuel, Johann Ernst, Friedemann, and J. 
Christian Bach. Six unpublished concertos by the last of these are now 
shown for the first time (lent by Mr. J. Matthias Field). The Beethoven 
letters and MSS. are of especial interest. In his private note-book we 
sen with sad clearness how great was “the Titan’s” struggle with 
the adversities of circumstance? One would fain imagine that 
this man’s life was characterised by the same massive sublimity 
that we find in his music; that he towered head and shoulders 
above the petty annoyances of life; and that his sorrows—for his 
works give us fullest evidence that he had sorrows—were of a kind 
such as comes not to the lot of ordinary mortals, and such as music 
only can fully express. But to a large extent this was not so; and hence 
it is that when we come across such entries as this—“ Freytag den 6ten 
nicht gegessen”—our feeling is one which entirely transcends the domain 
of mere intellectual sympathy, and touches at once the level of profound 
personal emotion. A little later on, “Covrage!” he says, “through all 
weakness of the.body the mind ought to govern.” The keynote of his 
life is here. Ill-paid—often not paid at all—tortured with paltry domestic 
difficulties, and largely misunderstood as he was, we still feel that taking 
him all in all, his soul was worthy of the music it created. A number of 
his letters will also be exhibited. One of them, to his brother Johan 
indicates pretty clearly the want of sympathy that existed between cae 
two. Other letters are to his pupil Ferdinand Ries referring to the sale 
of one of his compositions, and containing amongst other. things a well- 
merited compliment to the old-established publishing firm, Messrs. 
Chappell & Co. ; to Prince Rasumoffsky (in French) asking payment for 
revision and correction which, alas, he never got ; to his copyist, relative 
to the copying of the A minor Quartet (Op. 132) ; and to Diabelli. The 
manuscript scores will be noticed next week. 


NOTTINGHAM.—Mr. Alfred Watson and Mr. Edgar Wyatt ha 
obtained a favourable verdict from a sympathetic Nottinghiani audience for 





their operatic venture, Count Tremolio. The company have left for the 
Isleof Man. Messrs. Van Biene and Lingard’s new comic opera, Pepita, 
will be given on the 19th inst. Madame Patti is to sing here on Nov. 28. 
She will be supported by Madame Antoinette Sterling, Miss Georgina 
Ganz, Mr. Orlando Harley, Signor Foli, Miss Nettie Carpenter, Signor 
Tito Mattei, and Mr. W. Ganz. We also expect shortly to hear Mr. 
Charles Santley, with a good concert company ; Master Josef Hofmann, 


Mdlle. Rosna Isidor, and Signor Bottesini. 


FOREIGN. 


A Liszt Society is about to be formed in Vienna, with a view to securing 
the production, from time to time, of the works of the great pianist and 
composer. It appears that, out of 1233 works known to be written by 
Liszt, only 206 have as yet been performed in the Austrian capital. . The 
catalogue of the compositions issued in the prospectus of the society 
classifies them as follows, viz. : 54 orchestral compositions, 70 songs.with 


-piano accompaniment, 3 string quartets, 12 compositions for the violin, 


8 for the violincello, 30 grand organ pieces, 16 for the harmonium, 5 melo- 
dramas, 33 compositions for two pianofortes to be played by two per- 
formers, 20 for two pianofortes played by four performers, 8 for piano and 
orchestra, 585 two-hand and go four-hand pieces for one pianforte, 1 piece 
cymbals, and 2 pieces for pianoforte to be played with the left hand 
only. 

Massenet’s Cid will be produced at the Vienna Opera on November 
19. Fraulein Lola Beeth has been engaged for three years, and is to re- 
ceive a yearly salary of £1,800. 

A novelty of considerable interest to orchestral conductors has been 
constructed by Messrs. Bechstein, to the order of Dr. Von Biilow. It 
consists of a conductay’s desk and piano combined, and it is so arranged 
that the conductor may himself accompany the recitative secco, and sup- 
port the band or singers without leaving his desk or taking his eyes off 
the full score. The appearance of an ordinary conductor’s desk is to some 
extent preserved, and the tone of the piano is clearer and fuller than could 
have been expected from so small an instrument. 

A serio-comic opera, entitled-Waldmeister's Brautfahrt, was produced 
at the Berlin Walhalla Theatre, with but little success, although the pre- 
sence of the composer, Herr Neuendorff, who had come over from New 
York to conduct the first performance; gained for the piece a fair measure 
of indulgence. 

At the Berlin Kroll Theatre, a new tenor with plenty of voice but 
lacking in knowledge of vocalisation, has created a sensation. He isa 
Hungarian by birth, named Palik, and was a successful animal portrait 
painter. He appeared at Berlin as Sever in Vorma, and sings under the 
name of Ricardo. Herr Bulss commenced an engagement at this theatre 
on Sept. 2, as Zampa, and was warmly received. ~ 


Several favourite singers have lately given their farewell a 
formances: Frau Prell, contralto of the Frakfort opera, and Herr 
Udvardy and Herr Blum, tenor and baritone at the Wisebaden Court 
Theatre. 

On August 28, Lassen’s musical setting of Goethe’s “ Pandora” was 
performed at Munich, which has followed the lead of Weimar in producing 
this work. 

The orchestra at the Mayence 
and-a-half. - 

Verdi’s Othello is being studied for performance at the Regio Theatre 
at Parma in the course of this month. 

On September 4, the statute of Victor Massé was unveiled at Lorient 
in the presence of a large crowd, including a number of distinguished 
musicians and other visitors from Paris. e marble figure, by Antonin 
Mercié, represents the composer seated, his head inclined in a listenin 
attitude ; with his left hand. he appears to command silence while wit 
his right he prepares to note down his thoughts, The agtistic effect is 
extremely good, and the portrait excellent. Some aes recalling Massé’s 
most popular works—Les Noces de Jeannette, Les Saisons, Paul et Vir- 
ginie, and Cléopdtre—have a place on the granite pedestal. M. Léo 
Delibes delivered an eloquent address. He was followed by M. Jules 
Barbier, Massé’s chief co/Jabor ateur. A banquet at the Town Hall, illumi- 
nations, torchlight procession, and dances, concluded the day’s festivities. 


Theatre has been lowered -one foot 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
M@anatacturers and Fmporters of all Kinds of Strings 
FOR i 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, — 


always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World. 
6, GOLDEN SQUARE, w. : 


By 
ee 
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A LUX 


(UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND) 


BARBER & COMPANY'S 


“SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.” 


URY 


FRENCH COFFEE 


AS USED IN PARIS. 


IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION. 


TENPENCE PER POUND. 
This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “Roasted on the French Bang and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 


2-lb. sample in Tins, sent by Parcels Post to any Post Town in the Unit 


om for 2s. 4d.; or 5-lb for 5s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 


BISHOPSGATE STREET, E. - ene Bor ve 7 Loni ra E. ans te a iy eS "\ 
anchester; Birming: righton ; 


Westbourne Grove, W.; 42, Great Titchfield St., W. 
reston ; Liverpool. 


gy me Orders from 1s. to ros. 6d. may now be had for One Penny. 





JHE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE by AND REMOVING | 


AFFECTIONS OF THE THR 
** Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Paunch, October #1, 1865 


OR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, 8 + public and all who are desirous of improving and by ogee | their 
Voice for —— or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient tc 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and Colonies. 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
THE VOICE: 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated ue he won of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 
successful 





Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & CO. oo JuLuren), s, Vigo Street; and of the Auther, at his 
esidence, 86, Wimpole Street. 











TORPID LIVER 


Posttivets cured by 


C these Little Pils. 
AR They also relieve Dis- 
ti from Dys' 


ITTLE Healty Bating. A bane 
fect remed, Dizzi- 





aes 











Constipation and Piles. The 
éasiest to take. 








| ‘* Exquisite quality ; most moderate in price.” 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 


“LINEN COLLARS, GUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples ne Price Lists Pose Free, 


COLLARS: LaAptrs’ 3-fold, from - 6d. per dozen; GENTS’ 
4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. lid. per dozen. 


CUFFS: For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s, 11d. to 10s. 6d. per 
dozen, 


SHIRTS: Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen. (To measure 2s. extra.) 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials 
for a trifling cost. Particulars free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
ROBINSON & GLEAVER’S 


RovaL Irish Gampric Pocket - HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Per dozen :—Children’s, ls. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 44d. ; Gents’, 
3s. 6d. 


Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 114d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 


By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 


MRODINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
















BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 


repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills a iedenes 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale ef Stocks, = and 
Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full 
application. FRANCIS RA ENSCRO 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


How. TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. eed at 


the Re ORs ies the BiRkBECK BUILDING SocigETY, 29, Southampton B: 
es 
How. TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
cag x Gardening Apply at the Office of the Birkpeck Fres- 
ND SOCIETY, as 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 


£ Sa on 








FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 


“T only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured 
to play before the public. Remain 
convinced that I shall at all times and 
everywhere give preference to your 
Pianos over all others, and accept the 
assurance of my unbounded esteem. 




















Respectfully, a 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN 











Hecberber Piano Depot, 
, REGENT STREET, WW, 
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